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ae ae OLD FAVORITES IN A NEW DRESS. 
New 


Manual,” have met universal favor, and are now among the most successful and popular text-books 
eyer published, For examination, both books will be sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. | 


MAURY’S Revised Physical Geography. 


A book of unequaled interest and popularity. To be found in Libraries and in best Schools in every 
section of the country. Specimens, $1.20, 


Clarendon Dictionary. 


A great favorite. Gives words in current use, Pronunciation made easy by phonetic re-spell- 
ing. Contains words of recent introduction. Handy; easy to consult; and of highest authority. 


ad Easy Algebra. 


This is a little work by Prof, C.S. VENABLE, of the University of Virginia. It is the most popu 
lar and useful primary mathematical work issued for a long time. Teachers commend it for being 
what they want, and all they want of algebra in a majority of schools, Specimens, 60 cents, 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should be in every school. The set consists of eight 
maps, from 26x 34inches to 30x48 inches in size, and very convenient. Nothing better in their line, 
Furnished at the low price of $10.00 a set. 

Send mame for circulars and price-lists. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
: 19 Murray Street., New York. 


New England Trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


| WARREN.S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
The two-book series of Maury’s Geographies, consisting of the “Elementary” and “ Revised WARREN’S NEW BRIEF COURSE IN GEO GR APRY, 


48 cents. 
- 96 
New Editions, 


With New Maps, New Type, New Plates and New Binding, embodying all the 
latest improvements in each department. 


Prices are Reduced, 
Making these works the cheapest as well as the best of their class. 


Warren’s Series of Geographies, in whole or in part, is 


in more than One-HMalf of . 


All the Schools in the State of Massachusetts. 


Used in more than Nine-Tenths of 


All the Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 
Used in the Schools of 


Eleven Cities in the State of New York. 
Used exclusively in all of 


The Schools of the State of Delaware. 
Used in seme of 


The Schools of every State in the Union. 
Used in more Cities and Educational Centers than any other Series. 


Warren’s Geapeaeaes are the only Series authorized for use in all of the 
we Leading Cities of the Union. 


Adopted for Use in the City of NEW YORK. 


Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BROOKLYN. 
Adopted for Use in the City of CHICACO. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BOSTON. 


Specimen copies mailed on receipt of price. Address 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


A BOOK FOR GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


Practical Recitations. 


Selections for Literary Exercises, appropriate for Reception Days, Holidays, Poets’ Birthdays, Etc, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
CONCERT AND MUSICAL RECITATIONS AND DIALOGUES FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Especially Arranged for this Work by CABOLINE Bg. LeROW, Instructor in Elocution, Central 
School, Brooklyn, and formerly Instructor in Vassar and Smith Colleges. 
Price to Teachers, 75 cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


H. I. SMITH, N. EZ. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


SHELDONS’ SUPPLEMENTARY 


Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic now ready. 
PATTERSON'S ELEMENTS OF GRAM- 


PATTERSON’S ADVANCED GRAMMAR 


SHELDON & COMPANY’S 


NEWER BOOKS. 
SHELDON’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phil- 


READING. In three books, filled with fresh,| osephy. 
original and instructive reading matter. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Third Book now ready. 
very’s ements of Chemistry. 
SHELDON® ARETE METICS In two Avery’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 


books. SHELDONS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


in press. ganic Chemistry. 


Hills Elements of Rhetoric and Com i« 
Science of Rhetoric. {tiom. 
Hills Elements of Logic. 

Olney’s New Geometry. 

Olnmey’s First Principles of Algebra. 


AND BHETORIC. (In press.) Olney’s Complete Algebra. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MAR AND COMPOSITION. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


— 


SONGS, SONGS 


, AND. SONGS. 


The Franklin Squa 


NUMBERS 


Each Number contains two hundred Favorite Songs and 


re Song Collection, 


1, 2, and 8. 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside, 


and each one is complete on its own page. 


PRICES, P 
NUMBER 1. Paper, 40 cents. 
1. Boards, - 60 
2. Paper, . . 50 


OSTPAID.. 
NUMBER 2. Boards, » 60 cents. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS. — “The Franklin Square Song}\Collectiun ” las become v os Bie Bock 
titutes. Special terms will be made on application, when the books are desired for this purpose. ny (ye pega a) ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 23. 


W._H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
= Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


eow Address 


STIMPSON PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, and General Office Use. 


LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 


The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper. Send for circular. 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


71901 Greenwich 81. 
NEW YORK. 


BERG 


Catalogue of Physical Iustruments 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
High Schools and 


UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON ” 

School Desks. 

OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


Washington St., Beston. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.,'Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBEANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatur 


tor every department, 
Send for descriptive circulars 


686 Broadway, New A, ANDREWS C0. Arch Philadelphia. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


PERRY 


IF you wish totry them 
Sample Card containing the 
leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
ov receipt of return postage, 2 
cents, Ask for Card No. 7. 


Ivison, Buaxewan, Tarton, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 1753 B’war, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
CHEMISTS. BURNSEN'S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES| COMBUSTION 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
- 
Sle 
ME 
pee 
=P 


K ST PIANOS, 


ORGANS, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5238 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S | 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 


FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, LOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the New ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING ComMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
as 


ple reme- 


Decker Bros.’ Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 


WEST TROY, N-Y. | tshed 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LY 

Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES | —— 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mmousnows me WORLD. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 
/ \ 


CHEAP. 


NEW, SIMPLE, 


FOR ELEMENTABY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


pages. 
rice 25 cents by mail, to 
ony address, from the 
author, 


. LEWIS, 


nO suppository. Sufferers will learn o 
addressing 


0. J. Mason, 78 Nassau 8t., 


Dr. C. J. 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the Monon RovureE, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 


will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps ; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNon RovuvTeE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the MONON RoureE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railways ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double aily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
etc., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northerr 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


RLLANTERN SLIDE 
SOLAR CAMERA”. 
CEOLL HIS TOF 


ATTERNG FOR BLACKBOARD MAPS CIRCULAR: FREE 
1AS.F. ADAMS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WORCESTER MA 


QUICK-AS A WINK! 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of their 
lives to make money rapid'y with our new business ot ** UICK 
PHOTOGRAPHY," Easily learned, requires no experience 
what costs 50 cts. sella for te and iL ROFIT 

WILL RUN from $& to sats: Can te worked to AL 
nection with other business with immense success and ron ae a 
side issue with mostanything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY, 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer in the 
field, the mechanic in the shop, the housewile in sitting room, 
you will in nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pic- 
ture’ of them “ just as they are,’’ or of the baby, the horse, 
cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, or a group of the whole family, 
or of the old homestead. You can do as good work as any artist 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant and honor- 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business rou can run 
at nights a Magic Lantern entertainment with our ELECT RO 

t 


RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN and views. advertising 
$75 « day to your 


du ing the day, and easily adding to 


t 

income, as many are doing. Tirte is easy to learn and very plea- 
sant. Wesunply a!l that is needed, all kinds of views, lenses, leo 

turet,etc, Studentsand teachers will find this ver 
rofitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better quavealt 
nancially, eee something of the world, acquire a good etart in 
life, you can do it by taking our advice and sending for par 


tienlare, Add WORLD MAN ACTUR 
9122 Nassau St. Now Yorks Py Ov Box 263d. 


Toilet Luxury 


In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth. . 

Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 
tions faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Two bottles of 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig- 
inal color, and stimulated a new growth. 
— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Eruptions OF THE Skin, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Boils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 
and Carbuncles, I know of no wees 
equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SPRING! SPRING! 


IS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
Each Pupil should be Supplied with Prof. Pillsbury’s 


PLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the 
systematic record of ea analysis. seer are in block 
form, that each may be examined separately ; twenty- 
five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. Price 
100 sheets. 

SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. Designed to aid 
in learning the use of terms in descriptive botany. 
The terms are systematically arranged under the name 
of the organ they describe, and wiih reference to their 
relatrons to each other. Four pages, 8vo. Price $1.00 

erhundred. Enclose stamp for samples. 

BOTANICAL CHARTS. Four beautiful, naturally col- 
ored, strongly mounted charts, illustrating the root, 
leaf, flower, and seed of different species. complete 
and excellent outfit. Price on Spring Rolls, $20.00 per 


set. 
Send for our complete circular of Maps, Science 
Books, = 


Helps, Text- 
M. T. ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘THE 


NEw Lire PoLicy 


[NSURANCE 


Assets, - - - - $8,417,000 
Surplus, - - - - $2,096,000 


—Is THE— 


Best and Cheapest in the World! 


No other approaching it in liberality 
gives nearly as low rates; no other 
approaching it in cheapness gives 
nearly as liberal conditions. 


No Conditions or Restrictions What- 
ever after Two Years. 


No Cause or Manner of Death Ex- 
cepted from Payment. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up 
Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET GIVES 
ALL THESE OPTIONS. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and See 
for Yourself. 


THE TRAVELER 


Has Paid Life Policy: 
———holders over——— 


$38,800,000. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Seo’y- 
J. BE. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER..........0+++0++ $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
AMERBIOAN TRACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


THE MAGIC SPINNER. 


BY ROBERT C, TONGUE, 
All day she sits, she toils all day, 
All day her wheel flies round and round, 
Spinning a verdant garment gay 
To spread on the dark bare ground, 


Never was spun by mortal maid 
A garment so costly and rare ; 
Never was earthly monarch arrayed 
. In garment half so fair. 


And when the shades lie dense and deep, 
And up the mountains grim and tall 

The mists from the river rise and creep 
And cover them like a pall,— 


Her wheel goes ever on and on, 
And her spindle merrily flies, 
Till the sable veil of night is gone 

And the stars die from the skies, 


Light and darkness ever the same ; 
ireless she toils by night, by day, 
When the eastern skies are all aflame, 
When the western skies grow gray. 


Silent she toils, and never a sound 
Tells that her labor has begun ; 

Silent her spindle whirls round and round 
Till her task at length is done. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Enerey will do anything that can be done in this world, 
and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities will 
make a man without it.—Goethe. 


THE best evidence that a teacher is trying to better 
himself in the work of teaching is the fact he reads edu- 
cational works and learns what others are doing to im- 
prove themselves in their noble undertaking.—Normal 
School Instructor. 


ProGress is most evident in the discipline of the 
schools, and this is true of the schools of every class. A 
healthy stimulation has taken the place of compulsion. 
Instead of the brutal appeal, once so common, instead of 
that spirit of repression which formerly brooded over the 
school, there exists friendly relations, and the amenities of 
social life are observed between teacher and pupils. Cor- 
poral punishment has become as unnecessary as it is un- 
popular.—Geo. A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 


Tue intellect is something more than a memorizing 
machine. It is the understanding, the thinking principle, 
the faculty of the mind, which originates, receives, and 
comprehends ideas. The understanding relates to things 
done as well as to things said. The thinking principle 
works, in minds that are constituted for such a purpose, 
much more actively in front of a machine or a mechanical 
problem than it does over a text-book. Ideas relate to 
material matters as well as to mental propositions.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Tux teaeher is of chief importance in a school. He 
is more essential than the desk, the book, the cupola, or 
the facade, to the training and well-being of the pupil. 
Upon him depends the effective disposition of the people’s 
money. It is necessary, accordingly, that he should be 

cared for properly. He should be paid higher wages ; 
he should be pensioned after long years of public service, 
and he should hold office during good behavior. Whether 


whether or not he should be pensioned, he should in any 
event be paid wages commensurate to some extent with 
the dignity of his office. There are few vocations which 
demand as high order of ability, or which require the 
maintenance before the commuuity of such an exemplary 
personality.—D. C. Matthews, in The Current. 


Tuart school or that system of schools which succeeds 
in perparing ordinary children to be ordinary men and 
women, and fits them for the ordinary duties of life, is a 
remarkably successful school. Geniuses are not produced 
by the schools. The universities could not produce a 
Shakespeare; a man trained in literature founded the 
school of science; and because he was so poor in English 
composition, Harvard College questioned the propriety of 
granting a diploma to the man who is to-day the great- 
est American in the field of’ letters. Men of talent have 
ever done more for the schools than the schools have done 
for them. It is my opinion that that man is of greatest 
value to any community who urges and assists the schools 
to quietly persevere in fitting the average mortal for the 
commonplace duties of every-day life.—D. C. Tillotson, 
Topeka, Kan. 


In selecting teachers many things must be considered, 
and committees are conservative in their view; each 
school is a separate case, and what would be a success in 
one place, would be a failure in another; and a teacher, 
to be entirely successful, should have a natural aptitude 
for the work and understand the art of imparting knowl- 
edge to young minds. A teacher may have had the best 
educational advantage for preparation as a teacher, be 
thoroughly versed in the latest theories and methods of 
teaching, and yet not be successful, because the whole 
effort is artificial Again, that teacher is the best pre- 
pared who, with a natural desire to teach, will study each 
pupil, understand their qualities, and bring out the best 
efforts of each. To do it requires a study and knowl- 
edge of human nature which will be of value to the 
teacher. The numerous educational papers furnish many 
excellent ideas on school work, and we commend them to 
the teachers as being necessary aids to them. We men- 
tion the JourNAL or Epucarion and 
the AMERICAN TEACHER, for example.—School Report : 
A. C. Blaisdell. 


ESOTERIC PERIPATETICISM.—(I1.) 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


The seeing eye is a gift so rare that whoever accustoms 
himself to watch what passes around him in the natural 
world is sure to be often amused by the remarks, compli- 
mentary and otherwise, which such an idiosynerasy calls 
forth. Some of his neighbors pity him as a ne’er-do-well, 
while others devoutly attribute to him a sort of superhu- 
man faculty. If only they had such eyes! But, alas! 
they go into the woods, and they see nothing. Mean- 
while the object of their envy knows well enough that his 
own vision is but rudimentary. He catches a glimpse 
now and then,—nothing more. Like his neighbors, he, 
too, prays for sight. Sooner or later, however, he dis- 
covers that it is a blessing to be able on occasion to leave 
one’s scientific senses at home. There are times when we 
go out-of-doors, not after information, but in quest of a 
mood. Then we must not be over-observant. Nature is 
coy ; she appreciates the difference between an inquisitor 
and a lover. The curious have their reward, no doubt, 
but her best gifts are reserved for suitors of a more sym- 
pathetic mind. And unless it be here and there a man 
altogether devoid of poetic sensibility, some “ fingering 
slave,” — 

** One who would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave,’’— 
unless it be such a person as this, too poor to be conscious 
of his own poverty, there can be no enthusiastic student 
of natural history but has found out for himself the truth 


or not his tenure of office should be made permavent, 


and importance of the paradoxical caution now suggested. 


One may become so zealous a botanist as almost to cease 
tobe aman. The shifting panorama of the heavens and 
the earth no longer appeals to him. He is now a special- 
ist, and go where he will, he sees nothing but specimens. 
Or we may give ourselves up to ornithology, till eye and ear 
grow so abnormally sensitive that not a bird can move or 
twitter but we are instantly aware of it. We must attend, 
whether we will or no. So long as this servitude lasts, it is 
idle to go afield in pursuit of those joys “ high and aloof,” 
such as formerly awaited us in lonesome places. Better 
betake ourselves to city streets or a darkened room. For 
myself, I thankfully bear testimony that whenI have been 
thus under the tyranny of my own senses I have found 
no more certain means of temporary deliverance than to 
walk in the early evening ; and, indeed, I have been ready 
many a time to exclaim with Wordsworth,— 
** Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! ”’ 

Then the eye has no temptation to busy itself with petty 
details ; ‘‘day’s mutable distinctions” are removed from 
sight, and the mind is left undistracted to rise, if it can, 
into communion with the spirit of the scene. 

After all, it is next to nothing that we are able to tell of 
the pleasures of such fellowship. We cannot define them 
to ourselves,—though they are “felt in the blood and felt 
along the heart,”’—much less to another. Least of all 
need we attempt to explain them to the Philistine, the 
walls of whose house are likely enough hung with 
“chromos,” but who stares at you for a fool or a senti- 
mentalist (which comes, perhaps, to nearly the some 
thing), when he catches you standing still before one 
of Nature’s pictures. How shall one blest with a feel- 
ing for the woods put into language the delight he ex- 
periences in sauntering along their shady aisles? He 
enjoys the stillness, the sense of seclusion, the flicker of 
sunlight and shadow, the rustle of leaves, the insect’s hum, 
the passing of the chance butterfly, the chirp of the bird, 
or its full-voiced song, the tracery of lichens on rock and 
tree, the tuft of ferns, the carpet of moss, the brightness 
of blossom and fruit,—all the numberless sights and sounds 
of the forest ; but it is not any of these, nor all of them, 
together, which make the glory of the place. It is the 
wood,—and this is something more than the sum of all its 
parts,—which lays hold upon him, taking him, as it were, 
out of the world and out of himself. Let practical people 
sneer, and the industrious frown, we who retain our relish 
for these natural and innocent felicities may well enough 
be indifferent to neighborly comments. Whatever world- 
lings may think, the hour is not wasted which brings with 
it tranquility of mind and an uplifting of the heart. We 
seem to be going nowhere and looking for nothing? 
Yes; but one may be glad to visit the Land of Beulah, 
though he have no special errand thither. Who ever saw 
a child but was fond of an idle hour in the woods? And 
for my part, while I have with me the children (and the 
dogs and the poets» I count myself in excellent company, 
and, for the time at least, can do without what is recog- 
nized as good society. A man to whom a holiday affords 
no pleasure is already as good as dead; nothing will save 
him but to be born again. We have heard of convicts so 
wonted to prison cells that they could feel at home no- 
where else ; and we have known men of business whose 
feet, when they stopped going the regular humdrum round, 
knew no other course to take but to steer straight for the 
grave. It behooves us to heed the warning of such ex- 
amples, and now and then to be idle betimes, lest the ca- 
pacity for idleness be extirpated by disuse. 

The practice of sauntering may especially be recom- 
mended as a corrective of the modern vice of continual 
reading. For too many of us it has come to be well-nigh 
impossible to sit down by ourselves without turning round 
instinctively to look for a book or a newspaper. The 
habit indicates a vacancy of mind, a morbid intellectual 
restlessness, and may not inaptly be compared with that 
incessant delirious activity which those who are familiar 
with death-bed scenes know so well as a symptom of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Possibly the two cases are not in 
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all respects analogous. Books are an inestimable boon ; 
so much we will never question. Still, one would like to 
be able to have an occasional thought of one’s own, even 
though, as the common saying is, it were nothing to speak 
of. And what is likely to be of more assistance to us in 
this regard than frequent solitary walks? Meditation is 
an old-fashioned exercise; the very word has grown to 
have an almost archaic sound ; but it would seem a pity 
for it to be lost out of the world altogether. It will not 
be lost, I think, so long as the race of saunterers,—the spir- 
itual descendants of Isaac,—continue to inherit the earth. 

Our last paragraph suggests a convenient line of defence 
against the censures of the men of prudence,—the world- 
lings,—to whom we referred just now with perhaps a 
needless touch of asperity. If one of these benevolent 
persons, jealous for our welfare, be moved to kindly ex- 
postulation, we will answer: “Nay, nay, good friend ; 
judge us not harshly, albeit we have not yet attained to 
your standard of virtue. What you allege is true. Our 
consciences approve, though our perverse inclinations still 
lead us astray. Money is the principal thing. To be 
rich is better than to be wise or happy. Prudence and 
thrift are the crowning attributes of manhood, as your own 
shining example so unmistakably teaches ; and we have 
done wrong,—with shame we own it,—in that we have not 
devoted ourselves with a more single eye to getting on in 
the world and making a show with our neighbors.” Then, 
after with these admissions we have a Jittle softened our 
eritic’s heart, we will go on to plead that, at any rate, we 
are not quite so bad as we once were ; that the hours now 
consumed in aimless wanderings were formerly frittered 
away over newspapers. We will explain in detail, if need 
be, that we have learned to forego the catalogue of minor 
accidents, the particulars of the newest murder, and 
sometimes even to skip a column or two of political gossip. 
Surely he will be compelled to acknowledge that we are 
making progress, and so far merit commendation rather 
than reproof ; since our present procedure does bring us a 
modicum of happiness (though it is hard for him to see 


why it should), while the daily perusal of what is most of 
it inaccurate, and all of it (to us) unimportant, could 
never have even so much as that said in its favor. The 
thriftiest of economists will perforee admit that peace of 
mind is in itself a measurably good thing, though not to 
be compared, of course, with more substantial mercies. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF TEACHERS. 


ARGUMENT OF E. C. CARRIGAN. 
Of the Mass. State Board of Education. 


The following is the review of testimony and argument of 
Mr. E. C. Carrigan of the State Board of Education who, 
representing the petitioners before the Committee on Edu- 
cation, proceeded as follows: “It is not my purpose to 
detain you with a protracted discussion. You have already 
heard those better able to review this case, and what I have 
to offer will be brief and confined as far as possible to the 
evidence of the petitioners, the remonstrants having totally 
failed in their answer. Having answered nothing and ad- 
vanced nothing, their appearance is but formal and notice- 
able, not material. The petitioners have endeavored to 
place in your possession such evidence as in their hasty 
preparation they were able to collect, both from within and 
without the State. As a member of your State Board I 
deemed it important to have the views of educators through- 
out the country, and accordingly addressed a circular letter 
to those officially and specially interéSted in public instruc- 
tion. One hundred and fifty circulars were issued, the 
interrogatories submitted for reply embodying such ques- 
tions as would bring out the fullest discussion of the teach- 
er’s tenure of office in the several states. Of those who 
answered, more than 98 per cent. favored tenure during 
efficiency and good behavior. 

Under the law now in force; the school committee has 
authority to contract with teachers but from term to term, 


or at most from year to year. Unless, gentlemen, you re- 


fuse to consider the testimony, this bill ought to receive 
your unanimous approval and undivided, earnest support. 
Among the many objects to be gained by enlarging the 
powers of school committees is a higher standard of ad- 
vanement of the school system, which can only be secured 
by retaining in the schools the best teachers and encour- 
Here Mr. Carrigan commented on the method of selecting 
aging better talent to enter the ranks. ’ 


teachers in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, the German States, 


Switzerland and other European countries, showing their 
development under the practice of employing professors, 
masters and instructors during efficient service and good 
behavior. He also showed the advancement of the school 
systems of New York, Maryland and California, where ten- 
ure during the pleasure of the school committee is the prac- 
tice, and as authority quoted the opinions of Supt. Newell, 


of Maryland, State Superintendent Welcker, of Sacramento, 
Moulder, of San Francisco, Jasper, of New York, Patter- 
son, of Brooklyn, and others who have had much experience 
under schoolroom civil service, all of whom were emphatic 
in their support of the long tenure system. Instead of be- 
ing a bar to the discharge of poor teachers, it is found to be 
the reverse, and removals are less difficult than when elec- 
tions were made yearly. The best teachers are given em- 
ployment during satisfactory service, and the doubtful are 
kept on probation, and, if inefficient, finally dropped. The 
period of probation, as you see (said Mr. Carrigan), gives 
the committeeman an opportunity to sift the chaff from the 
wheat, and hence the drones and other incompetents are 
easily disposed of and their places vacated for better brain 
and fresher blood. In this bill, as you observe, nothing is 
said of the discharge of teachers. It is not the purpose 
of the petitioners to change the present law governing dis- 
missal. Sec. 30, Chapt. 44, of the Public Statutes, reads as 
follows: “The school committee may, when they think 
proper, dismiss any teacher from employment, and such 
teacher shall receive no compensation for services rendered 
after such dismissal.’’ The court has held that, under this 
statute, the power granted the school committee is absolute. 
In Knowles vs. the city of Boston, the court held that the 
power of discharge is conferred in the most general terms, 
and “‘is to be exercised whenever, in the judgment of those 
to whom it is committed, the public good—for any cause— 
requires it. Of this, they (the committee) are the exclusive 
judges.”” This is the law now (said the speaker), and this 
will be the law of discharge when this bill is enacted. Un- 
der its provisions the committee have the most plenary 
power. The teacher, with or without cause or notice, can 
be discharged instanter, and such teacher has no redress, 
no appeal, the committee having original, full and final 
jurisdiction. What greater protection than this can the 
most sanguine remonstrant ask? While in a measure the 
legislation is in the interest of the teacher as an individual, 
it is more for the men and women in the profession, and 
those who are to succeed them us the tried and trusted 
servants of a trusting public. It is a blow at demagogism in 
school management, and the total elimination of the educa- 
tional tramps who are now holding positions by the grace 
of political favoritism. The bill is permissive, democratic, 
and the city or town has its option to adoptitor not. It 
does not repeal any existing laws, but simply empowers 
school committees to avoid the annual reélection of those 
teachers who have already passed the probationary period 
with satisfaction to the public and parent, and who to-day 
are doing satisfactory work. Is this conferring such ex- 
traordinary power? If civil service is important anywhere, 
it is in the schoolroom. Not only is the daily and weekly 
press in favor of this legislation, but also the literary and 
scientific journals of the country. The people, the parent, 
the child, the general welfare of the state in education, and 
especially those who are the guardians of the most sacred 
trusts, the education of our youth for manhood, womanhood 
and citizenship, demand it. Said Horace Mann: ‘Public 
sentiment exceeds and excels the law.’’ We have now the 
sentiment, let us have the law—both in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. In Economy, stability of tenure, 
insuring a home and the exercise of rights of citizenship 
without fear of removal, go far in making up the considera- 
tion for the teacher’s service and that of every other em- 


ployé. 
The practice of annual elctions is not only contrary to 


all business principles but against the judgment of every 
educator, writer, and thinker. The whole scheme is as 
senseless as those who attempt to defend it. The legisla- 
ture appropriates, the State pays thousands and thousands 
of dollars to professionally educate teachers to do the all- 
important work of developing the highest type of men out 
of stripling minors, and still you say to these guardians of 
the wards of the State, so far and no farther can we trust 
you. Will you confide to the teacher, during the seed-time 
of its life, your child and the children of every parent in 
the Commonwealth and then say you cannot trust them? 
But you may say, as did Mr. Chapin, that 95 per cent. are 
all right and are faithful, trustworthy servants. Then why 
longer subject these 95, whom we know to be efficient 
in work and exemplary in character, to this annual star 
chamber ballot? Why punish the whole to chastise a part? 
Is this just? Is this reasonable? Is it longer necessary? 
No, gentlemen, this practice is wholly, shamefully wrong. 
It is contrary to all public policy and the dictates of con- 
science. It is a trespass upon public and personal rights. 
Under the operation of this law the State is constantly 
robbed of some of its best teaching talent, and thus an 
irreparable tort is committed against the pupil, parent and 
public. Through fear of removal, whether real or imagin- 
ary, many of the best men and women desert the profession, 
and as many more are deterred from going therein. Rest- 
less from perhaps oversensitiveness. of this yearly humilia- 
tion, they practically unfit themselves for their work weeks 
before the time for ballotting. Although unanimously 
elected from time to time, owing to the ever changing 
organization of the committee, they are in constant fear of 
the result. You may say such teachers are too sensitive for 
good service. But it is the best teachers that are sensitive. 
They have a pride in their position and good standing be- 
fore their pupils. It is the unsympathetic taskmaster who 
lacks this quality. Sensitiveness to unjust censure is the 


test evidence of good teaching. Instead of encouraging 


professional advancement the law now discourages all 
notion of additional preparation, and hence the annual 
election practically defeats the aim of the normal schools 
and the policy of the State in its theory of training teachers. 
The statute is a positive bar to all progress. The com- 
mittee are divested of all judgment. They have no dis- 
cretion. They may contract for supplies and with janitors 
as they deem proper, but not with teachers, no matter how 
much they desire so todo. Every teacher, good, bad and 
indifferent; under this law is out of the service once a year. 

The professional life of all is thus one of uncertainty and 
insecurity. As the end of the term of contract draws near 
the incumbent, being in doubt as to the length of his em- 
ployment, looks about for a vacancy in some locality where, 
though contracting under the same statute, the committee is 
known to give more stability of employment to their teach- 
ers. This makes an itinerant of the teacher, and, though 
professionally educated in a normal school, at the expense 
of the State, he acts on the natural assumption that the 
committee regards him as an educational tramp who, un- 
like his janitor, has no equity, no right, nor prospective 
title to any position in the teaching service. In other 
words, his calling is one of uncertainty—a trade, rather 
than, as is supposed, a profession. In view of the evidence 
before you, should not this law be changed ?_ The petition- 
ers do not ask fixity, but stability of the teachers’ tenure, a 
term limited to good behavior and acceptable service, The 
unstableness of employment has been an ulcer in the very 
core of the school system, for, as said John D. Philbrick, 
upon the success of the teacher depends the success of our 
entire scheme of public instruction. Teneo et teneor should 
be the caption to all contracts between the committees and 
their employés. Upon this point I would quote the able 
editorial of my friend Winship, editor of the New England 
Journal of Education, who, discussing at length the solu- 
tion of this problem, said: ‘The success of the school is 
in the teacher. With good teachers the schools are a suc- 
cess, pupils are advanced, inspired, and ennobled, whatever 
may be the appointments. Normal schools, institutes, su- 
pervision, luxurious buildings, apparatus, are valuable only 
as they have the best of natural talent in the teacher. We 
have been magnifying the accessories of teaching until it is 
well to do something which shall put a premium upon the 
teacher, upon the best natural talent for teaching. What- 
ever else may be said, written and done for the teacher and 
his work, he cannot be entirely happy and quietly con- 
tented so long as he is made the target of temporarily dis- 
affected members of the school board annually. It is not 
so much that he fears the loss of position as that he fears 
the humiliation of a random shot which would injure him 
in the eyes of the pupils.”’ 

Today, everybody believes in the most. efficient and eco- 
nomical school system. The opinions of the best author- 
ities in this country and Europe are a unit in this, that to 
guarantee to our schools the best service for the least cost, 
teaching, like preaching, must be considered a profession, 
in which the incumbent may be assured of uninterrupted em- 
ployment so long as his or her work is efficient, and he or 
she is faithful to the trust imposed. The system of perma- 
nent teoure is practised in all the leading universities and 
colleges and in the normal schools of this State, where it 


has not only proven the wisdom of the method, but exposed 
the utter folly and injustice of annually, though informally, 


balloting for those who have done and are now doing the 
most important service. 

Upon the question of the powers of a school committee to 
bind their successors, it is clear that when there is no collu- 
sion or fraud and the committee is not prohibited by stat- 
ute, that they can. They are a quasi corporation vested with 
general powers, which, unless positively limited, asin the 
law of the statute in question, Sec. 28, Chap. 44, Pub- 
lic Statutes, they may exercise within the functions 
of their office. Enact the bill as presented and the commit- 
tee will have the unqualified exercise of discretion, which 
is essential to the intelligent execution of their trust. The 
teacher, like the employé at the bench, in the counting- 
room, can then be contracted with on buseness-like princi- 
ples. During the probationary period the committeo will 
have ample time to determine the fitness of the incumbent 
for unlimited tenure. The few who are now the drag to the 
body will be the centre of supervision upon which the 
inspecting eye of the committee will be focused. Their de- 
fects, now apparently latent because unseen in the crowd, 
will be disclosed and early dismissals will follow. Thus, 
as is the experience the world over, we will rid the profes- 
sion of the inefficient and fill their places with masters who 
will make their schools a credit to the community and the 
Commonwealth. Enact this bill and you will but stereotype 
the policy of the State from Horace Mann, to the latest 
utterances of your board of Education, which has spoken 
with no unmeaning terms as follows: “Without being gov- 
erned by any statute in the matter, it (the board) holds 
firmly to the principle that a teacher’s tenure--of office, 
whether formally renewed or not, should be for good be- 
havior under watchful and generous supervision.’’ You will 
simply follow the practice of the most advanced European 
countries in education, and the most progressive states of 
our own country. Your action will meet with the ap- 
proval of all interested in the general welfare. Though 
fought upon the field, the battle which gave Prussia the 
supremacy of Germany was won iu the schoolhouse, Though 


the teacher was absent his work was there, 
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RESUME OF TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATURE. 

1. The following is a résumé of testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Massachusetts Legislature at the 
several public hearings. During the early part of the ses- 
sion of the Legislature a circular-letter was addressed by 
Mr. E. C. Carrigan, of the state Board of Education, to one 
hundred and fifty persons representing state and city super- 
intendents and others prominently interested in public 
instruction. Of those who answered, over 98 per cent. 
favored civil service reform in the schoolroom. The ques- 
tions and abstracts of the answers were as follows:— 

. What is your opinion as to the importance of legislation 
providing for the more permanent tenure of office of teachers? 

William Connell, supt., Fall River: ‘I regard this subject 
as one of great importance. I see no reason why teachers 
of ability, experience and success should be subjected to 
the ordeal of annual elections.’’ 

W. W. Waterman, supt., Taunton: ‘There should be such 
legislation as will discontinue the practice of subjectin 
teachers to the uncertainty of an annual election.” ’ 

Edwin P. Seaver, supt., Boston: ‘A law empowering 
school committees to appoint teachers for an indefinite time, 
but leaving the power of summary discharge unimpaired, 
would be a wise one.”’ 

John D. Philbrick, ex-supt., of Boston: ‘I am strongly in 
favor of it. My views on this subject have been set forth at 
length in a paper read before the American Institute of In- 
struction, a copy of which I have the pleasure of sending 


Thomas Hunter, president of Normal College, New York 


City: “It is highly important that there should be legisla- 
tion making the teacher’s office permanent.”’ 

William P. Welcker, supt. uf public instruction, California: 
“The object is in itself one of the most desirable.’’ 

Justus Dart, state supt., Vermont: ‘‘Those most interested 
in our public schools begin to realize the importance of 
securing better teachers and longer terms of service.”’ 

Moses Merrill, head master Boston Latin School: ‘I deem 
ita matter of great importance thatthe tenure should be 
good behavior and efficiency.”’ 

W. E. Archambault, supt. of Catholic schools, Montreal: 
“The effects of such legislation would be to retain in the 
profession the best teachers. As a consequence, the schools 
being managed by able and experienced teachers, would 
advance rapidly.’’ 

A. P. Marble, supt. of schools, Worcester: ‘‘{ favor it.” 

J. L. Pickard, state supt., Iowa: ‘‘Teaching will never 
become a profession by annual appointment.”’ 

Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston: ‘Just legislation for the 
protection of the people’s schools, and the establishment of 
the teaching profession on a more enduring basis, is most 
desirable.”’ 

M. A. Newell, state supt., Maryland: “It is a subject of 
vital importance,”’ 

W. T. Harris, president School of Philosophy, Concord: 
‘‘The more I reflect upon it the more I am convinced of its 
wisdom.” 

William J. Milne, principal State Normal School, New 
York: ‘I regard it as exceedingly important that the ten- 
ure of office should be more permanent.” 

Board of public instruction, New York: ‘‘We have fol- 
lowed civil service rules for many years. I am in favor of 
such a law because the teachers wish it, and they should be 
benefited as much as possible by legislation.” 

Hiram Orcutt, manager of Educational Bureau, Boston: 
“Tam emphatically in favor of such legislation, not so much 
for the teachers’ benefit as for the benefit of our schools.”’ 

S. Arthur Bent, superintendent of schools, Clinton: 
“Under the system of a contract by the year teachers con- 
sider themselves free to terminate it ata day’s notice. I 
favor remedial Jegislation.”’ 

Henry M. Maxson, supt. schools, North Attleboro: ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is advisable.” 

Q. 2. If you have had experience under tenure will you 
please state the same in full ? 

A. G. Boyden, principal at the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater: ‘Teachers in the normal schools have not 
been subject to annual elections. The continuance in office 
has been a strong inducement to make the best possible 
preparation for the work, and has given the time and the 
means to carry into effect the work thus planned and pre- 
pared for.”’ 

William D. W. Hyde, president of Bowdoin College: 
“Legislation providing for a lengthened tenure of Office 
seems to me desirable. Johns Hopkins University elects 
Lay for a term of seven years, Most colleges elect for 

ife.”’ 

Charles W. Eliot, Harvard College: ‘‘I have served, my- 
self, on such tenure—probationary and permanent—for 
thirty-two years, and am acquainted with the whole staff of 
Harvard University, which is organized on this basis.” 


Q. 3. Is there any reason why tenure of office should not 
extend to teachers as well as to officials and others in public 
service ? 

John Boyle O'Reilly, editor of the Pilot: ‘‘No; there is 
sounder reason to secure the teachers than can be produced 
for any other class of public servants.” 

Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner public schools, Rhode 


sional status of teachers and materially increase their influ- 
ence in the community in which they serve ? 


A. D. Miner, supt. of schools at North Adams: “Yes, and 
it would inspire to greater effort those who have chosen 
teaching asa profession that they might secure and retain 
the benefits of tenure.” 

James Johonnot, of the State Institute Faculty, New 
York: “Much time of the teacher is spent in getting ac- 
quainted with the individual peculiarities of his pupils. 
With frequent changes the waste is very great. Tenure of 
office would correct this.’’ 

. 5. Does not the frequent election of teachers, and un- 
certain tenure, tend to discourage thorough professional prepa- 
ration as well as effect the independence and individuulity of 
the appointee? 

President Capen, Tufts College: ‘“‘It must produce that 
effect. I can recall cases in which men have not only been 
deterred from entering upon the teacher’s calling, but in 
which they have abandoned it in disgust because they did 
not wish to be subjected to such uncertainty.”’ 

John Slaughter, supt. of public instruction: ‘‘Upon this 
question I have had long experience, almost 50 years, and I 
answer most emphatically, it does.’’ 

W. H. Eaton, chairman school committee, Westfield: “It 
does affect unfavorably the independence of the teacher.’ 

William A. Mowry, editor of Education: ‘Unquestionably. 
Moreover, it keeps much of the best talent out of the public 
school service.”’ 

Q. 6. Since the Legislature annually appropriates for the 
maintenance of normal schools and institutes, should not those 


who are professionally trained at public expense be encouraged 
to give the longest possible service to the state? 


W. W. W. Jones, state superintendent, Nebraska: ‘Not 
only encouraged but required.”’ 

M. J. Savage, pastor of the Church of the Unity: ‘“‘This 
seems only common sense.”’ 

J. L. Withrow, pastor of the Park-street Church: ‘“Cer- 
tainly, if we are honestly desirous of doing the most to serve 
the state.’’ 

R. G. Fairbanks, manager of Popular Educator: ‘All 
principals of economy would point that way; such a ques- 
tion would be unnecessary with a corporation.” 

Q. 7. Principals and instructors in the State Normal 
Schools are employed during efficiency and good behavior. 
Should not school committees be authorized, whenever they 
deem it expedient, to adopt a like method of employing their 
teachers, instead of being longer restricted by statute to con- 
tracts for a period of one year or less ¢ 

George Howland, supt. of public schools, Chicago: ‘‘Com- 
mittees should not be restricted by statute; annual elections 
are unfortunate. When a teacher is once elected, he should 
be retained as long as his services are needed, without any 
reélection.”’ 

C. W. Ernst, editor of the Beacon, Boston: “The annual 
election of teachers by the school committee is demoraliz- 
ing.”’ 

S. W. Mason, supervisor of public schools, Boston: ‘I see 
no reason why school committees should not be authorized 
to employ their teachers as permanently as the state em- 
ploys its teachers.”’ 

Q. 8. Will you give any additional information on this 
subject of tenure? 

(i. Stanley Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore: 
“Our schools are deteriorating in very many parts of our 
country, and will continue to do so till we can free our 
school teachers from the control of those whose interest in 
education is mostly political and commercial. Permanent 
tenure in Germany has made teaching a profession. With 
us it is a trade.”’ 

Andrew J. Moulder, supt. of public schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: ‘I approve our city plan. The teacher is first 
elected to the substitute class in which he or she serves 
from six to twelve months. If successful she is permanent- 
ly elected. Permanent tenure or tenure during good be- 
havior has prevailed in this city for about fifteen years. 
Under it our teachers have grown to be experts. Ten years 
ago the state abolished annual elections, and later a law 
was passed forbidding the discharge of teachers except for 
cause.”’ 

Homer B. Sprague, Pres. Mills College, Cal. : “No. If 
the Massachusetts Legislature wants the children taught 
by incompetent, untrained or unmanly men, let it continue 
the present absurd system, to the disadvantage of their 
children.’”’ 

E. S. Kirtland, supt. of public schools, Holyoke: “The re- 
moval from appointments of every consideration of politics 
is the great desideratum of the times.”’ 

Charles D. Hine, secretary of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education: ‘‘It is a monstrous injustice that teachers of 
capacity and faithfulness should be subject year after year 
to the caprice and selfish interests of incapable men.”’ 

John Boyle O'Reilly: ‘‘Teachers’ places should be made 


for life, and their lives ought to be made comfortable and 
gnttependent by generous payment. The selfishness and in 
telligence of the community ought to compel these reforms. 
As they do not, I should like to see the law applied for the 
public good.”’ 

~ John Jasper, supt. public schools in New York City: 
“Protection is given by our State laws and the by-laws of 
the Board of Education to insure permanence in the posi- 
tion. The protection thus guaranteed works advantageous- 
ly for all concerned, for the law securing a stable tenure of 
office for the teacher secures for the pupil instruction of a 
far superior character to what would be given him if doubt 


Island: ‘Don’t know of any,”’ 
Q: 4 Would not the tenure of office advance the profes 


about continuance in position and consequent unrest troubled 
the teacher’s mind,” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
PATIENCE is the teacher’s great virtue. 


La Cuavorats in 1750, and earlier, taught geography 
and history together, and did not require dry and tedious 
details ; studying rather what was of chief importance and 
interest in each country, the most striking facts, the great 
men, celebrated battles, manners, customs, arts, and com- 
merce. 

PROVISION is made, by our rule, for instruction below 
the grammar grade in practical arithmetic so as to include 
the simplest business principles of fractions, percentage, 
interest, banking, and rapid mental calculations in num- 
bers ; for instruction in the prominent facts in the history 
of the United States and of Connecticut; for instruction 
in certain lines of valuable general information.—M. S. 
Crosby, Waterbury, Conn. 


Our methods of education through the almost constant 
use of books, it seems, is having an injurious effect on the 
powers of observation in youth. To remedy it, parents 
and teachers are urged to make the culture of the ob- 
serving faculties more prominent. Instead of studying 
geography from a map, let it be studied out of doors; in- 
stead of studying geology and mineralogy from a book, 
let it be studied from specimens, and in the field, and so 
on. Then, too, in composition, instead of allowing pupils 
to create from their own brain things not true to nature, 
let them write accurate descriptions of things and scenes. 
—Herald of Health. 


THE common-school course usually contains but one 
subject,—mathematics,—devoted to cultivating the reason- 
ing faculties, and too often it is allowed to degenerate into 
a series of futile efforts to get the answer, which would 
not be known when found if it was not in the book. 
Geography and history supply material which the skillful 
teacher can use in drilling a class in reasoning from prob- 
ability. As all the affairs of life are based on probability, 
it would logically follow that the probable should receive 
much more attention than is now given it. The leading 
educational institutions of the country are beginning to 
recognize this-——D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kan. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MUSIC.—(IV.) 


(For CouNTRY SCHOOLS.) 


BY W. F. HEATH. 


A great deal has been written on the subject of time, 
and several methods have been used to develop this im- 
portant element in music. The oldest and most common 
method is “ beating time ;”’ 7. ¢., by motions of the hand, 
such as, down, up; down, up, etc. This method is not 
only very awkward and a great waste of time, but ex- 
tremely ineffective. It is not founded upon true educa- 
tional principles, and should be (and eventually will be) 
abandoned by every progressive teacher. 

Pupils should be taught to estimate tone-lengths by the 
sense of hearing, and not by that of touch. It is not diffi 
cult to teach a child to recognize the difference in length 
of two sticks, of which one is twice as long as the other. 
The ear can be taught almost as readily to recognize the 
difference in length of two tones, of which one is twice as 
long as the other. 

Some able teachers advocate the use of “time names ;”’ 
i. é., names for the relative length of tones. While this 


method is far better than depending upon the old method 
of “ beating time,” it has some very objectionable features. 


As the whole system of tone-lengths is based upon relative 
mathematical divisions, the names used should be such as 
harmonize with the mathematical principles involved. 
The names, whole, half, quarter, ete., are those in com- 
mon use, and, in the writer’s opinion, are the best so far 
suggested,—at least when used in connection with the 
standard staff notation. The tonic sol-fa-ists, having 
abandoned the staff as the written sign of tone-pitch, and 
the notes as the signs of tone-lengths, and with them the 
corresponding names of relative tone-lengths, found it nec- 
essary to provide a substitute therefor; as is well known, 
they adopted a series of time-names. This plan of time- 
names and representation of tone-lengths is one of the 
weakest points in that wonderful system. The application 


of these time-names to the staff notation is not consistent 
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with the educational development of tone-lengths from the 
staff notation stand-point. 

Any given tone-length may be taken as a unit from 
which all other tone-lengths should be determined ¢ viz., 
unit (one count or time pulse), two units, three units, four 
units, etc. The next step is to develop the half, one and 
one-half, one-fourth, three-fourths, one-third, etc.,—frac- 
tional parts of the unit. As, in linear measurements, the 
inch, the foot, the yard, ete., are taken as units, so, in 
music, the unit of tone-length may be represented by the 
quarter-note, half-note, or eighth-note. The quarter-note 
is most commonly used as the sign of the time-unit. 

The ingenious teacher will find very little difficulty in 
establishing in the minds of any class a keen appreciation 
of a perfect succession of time-units. Great care should 
be taken in leading the class in the drill exercises,—either 
from the knots in the string or from the notes upon the 
staff,—that the succession of time-units is perfect, and 
that the ability to distinguish these time-units be developed 
and cultivated. In order that the class may become more 
independent in giving these time-units, it may be well to 
require them to sing the exercises from the staff without 
assistance, the teacher calling the attention of the pupils 
to any irregularity in the succession of time-units. Indi- 
vidual work should now be commenced by having each 
pupil, with a pencil, tap time-units on the desk, the others 
listening for the least irregularity in the succession of the 
taps. In this way pupils are taught to be sharp critics of 
this very important point in a musical performance, and, 
in a sense, are acting as teachers of each other, under 
which condition they often learn most quickly. When the 
time-units have been clearly established, the next step is 
to secure the blending together of two time-units, or to in- 
troduce tones two units in length, which are represented 
by an open oval (head) and vertical line (stem) extending 
upward from the right side, forming the half-note. 

Exercises may now be given, as follows : 

1. Do, mi, sol, —, fa, sol, mi, —, re, do, mi, sol, fa, re, 
do, —. 

The exercises may now be divided into groups of two 
time-units each, by drawing vertical lines (bars) across the 
staff. The following will serve as models: 

2. Do, re,| mi, —, | sol, mi, | re, —, | mi, sol, | 
fa, re, | mi, re, | do, —. | 

3. Do, sol,| re, fa, | do, mi,| re, —, | sol, do, | 
fa, —, | re, mi, | do, —. | 

Nore.—The line after the syllable indicates the half-note. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D. 
THE SENTIMENTS IN EDUCATION. 


‘* The mind (of the undergraduate) is likely to be hard and dry 
and mechanical, and utterly unproductive. He has no 
store of thought within him, no facility or elegance of expression 
from familiarity with good writers. Commencement day, which 
shows them at their best, often exposes the dryness, narrowness, 
and sterility of their minds, -They have no general literary cult- 
ure.”’—Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York, on the Rural College. 

The above is extracted from a reprint in the Church 
Press, of an argument for good college libraries. It is 
obvions that this statement of the net result of school and 
college work is too painfully true of all schools and col- 
leges, whether rural or metropolitan. More reformation 
is needed, too, than the establishment of college libraries. 
A reformation of curriculum and of teaching-practice, 
whose results,—direct and indirect,—would be to make 
the college library the daily resort of each student, would 
be more nearly the thing needed. All college studies and 
teaching should have a decisively liberalizing tendency. 
The literatures of the English, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages,—the wisdom and wit, the philosophy and states- 
manship, the practical and speculative, human and divine 
experiences, wrapped up in them should be communicated 
at the same time with the forms of these tongues; I am 
not sure but that the truer way would be to do it before. 
Suppose Herodotus and Xenophon were ‘mastered in 
English before attacking them in the original,—with what 
greater fervor and intelligence would they then be read ! 
The Port Royalists of the Seventeenth century were wiser 
than we of the Nineteenth in this regard. They made 
their students familiar with the classics in the vernacular 
first, and then in the original tongues, 


If to study English, Latin, and Greek, were to know 
these treasures of knowledge, thought, and sentiment, the 
mind would gradually become productive instead of 
merely receptive. The studious, but narrow, driven, un- 
productive student of Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
whom Bishop Potter describes, has not had the germs of 
feeling, emotion, and sentiment developed,—these hidden 
principles of life and growth have not been stirred into 
an abounding and fruitful activity. 

From the psychologic stand-point the pedagogical prin- 
ciple is this : 

All true education of the intellect is conditional on a 
real development of feeling,—on the culture of the senti- 
ments. The intellectual sentiment, including interest in 
study, love of knowledge,—the pleasure of discovering 
knowledge, the pleasure of pursuing knowledge, — the 
pleasure of detecting logical consistency, and the. love of 
truth,—what forces are these in education! Well does 
Hamilton exclaim, ‘“ What can education accomplish with- 
out an appeal to the feelings!’ And then there are also 
the various forms of the esthetic sentiment, and the moral 
sentiment. How often does the instructor forget to stim- 
ulate into activity these mighty forces in education! for- 
getting that all vigorous self-development of the intellect 
is based on a large development of the feelings. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


VIIL.—How Seeds Are Seattered. 


Bring to the class a pair of winged-maple fruits, a 
milk-weed ball, and the feathery globe of a dandelion. 
Ask the class if all seeds stay where they drop. Call for 
one way in which seeds are scattered. (Write on the 
board, By man.) Ask for another way. Suggest that, 
like people, they sail down rivers and settle far from the 
spots where they grew. (Write on the board, By water.) 
T.—What does the sheep do when it rubs against the 
fences? What are you doing when you stick together 
burr baskets? when you pick “beggar lice” from your 
clothes? (Write on the board, By animals.) Who can 
mention the great scatterer of seeds? (Write, The wind.) 
Let the class describe the way in which the wind scatters 
seeds. 

T. (holding up the maple-seed.)—Here is a dry fruit 
with a sail. Do you see it? It is spread. Here are 
fruits in the middle of this dandelion ball; do you see the 
wing each has? Why was the wing attached? (Lead 
the class to say, In order that it might travel easily.) 

T.—How do the maple fruit and the dandelion fruit 
prove that the wind scatters seeds ? 

T.—Who knows another winged fruit? (If the class 
do not know, mention the thistle. It is a familiar illus- 
tration. Teach that cotton is the long, wooly hairs of 
seeds.) 

T.—W hat fruits are scattered most widely? Accept,— 
or teach,—those of mosses and ferns. Tell that such seeds 
are very small, and that the plants are everywhere. The 
proof of their wide circuit is, that they are found on the 
highest mountains and in caverns. 


AMONG THE GRAMMARIANS. 
BY PROF, 2. TWEED, 
Ex-Supervisor of Boston, 


It is denied by some that “‘person’’ is a property of the noun, 
because the noun is not inflected to represent the person speaking, 
spoken to, and spoken of. But is this sufficient cause for denying 
it the property? Let us try it. Wordsworth says of Goody Blake : 


“She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, - 
While Harry held her by the arm; 
God, who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm.” 


We may also say, God who is never out of hearing, knows our 
inmost thoughts. 

Why use art in one case, and is in the other? In each case the 
verb is preceded by the same words, both uninflected for “‘ person,” 


“God who.’’ The verb surely does not denote the person spoken 
to, and spoken of. .‘‘ has the same form, 
the same noun, in each sentence; but in one case the ‘noun is the 
name of the being addressed, or spoken to; in the other, the name 
of the being’ spoken of ; and it is this difference that requires a dif- 
ferent form of the verb. Besides, if a personal pronoun were used 
instead of the noun, in each case, we should have Thou who art never 
out of hearing, and He who is never. out of hearing. In these cases 
it would be admitted, I suppose, that the personal pronouns were 
responsible for the different forms of the verb. But, if the noun 
is used instead of the personal pronoun, does the verb assume the 
— of its form, without being dependent on any other 
wo 


It is true that the noun commonly is the name of the person or 
thing spoken of ; but not always. The construction sometimes re- 
quires the form of the verb that is used with a subject of the third 
person singular, and sometimes that used with a subject of the 


second person singular, poetic style. 


THE MEASURE OF ENERGY. 


(See JOURNAL, May 6 ) 


The writer was very much interested in the manner of treatment 
of this subject by Capt. C. B. Stivers, in a recent issue of Tur 
JOURNAL, and it is his purpose in this brief review of that gentle- 
man’s ‘‘ Criticism of the Authors’’ to reconcile, if possible, the 
views of the ‘‘ authors’’ with those of their critic, 

First, it is admitted by all that the energy (kinetic) of a falling 


body is correctly represented by the equation E = rs ; for the 
energy or dynamic effect of a falling body is measured by the weight 


into the space passed over; and the space passed over = ‘2g X ??; 
ut? = ; hence, (* = ” an g 2g 2g 2g 


= energy. 
Captain Stivers makes a very plausible criticism of the ex- 


2 
pression E = — ; but a careful study of several leading au- 


thors on mechanics has satisfied the mind of the writer that, by a 


fair interpretation of the meaning of m in the equation last given, 
v 


it may be made to harmonize with E = a 


Upon this subject a leading mechanician says : 

‘It is plain that mass must be proportional to the weight; in- 
deed, the weight is often taken for the mass. But as the intensity 
of the force of gravity varies from one locality to another, and as 
the mass remains absolately the same, it is obvious that this latter 
would be but ill-defined by its weight. 

‘* Experience shows that the velocity impressed by the force of 
gravity, in one second of time, is directly proportional to the intensity 


of this force, and that, therefore, the ratio *° must remain the same 


for all places, since the weight is also directly proportional to the 

force of gravity. Thus, if WV and W be the weights of the same 

body at different places, and g and g’ the intensity of the force of 

gravity at those places, respectively, then will W Wess gag’: 
Ww’ 


whence, — =-—,-. This invariable ratio v is taken in me- 


chanics as the measure of the mass of a body. Ordinarily the mass 


is represented by M; whence M = eo 

With this interpretation of the thought for which M is the ex- 
pression,—viz., the measure of the mass of a body,—it is easy to _ 
derstand why mechanicians have adopted the equation EK = = ; 


for, if we substitute the value of M for M, we shall see that 


2 2 2 
MX 7, = Substituting, 4 x 


2 2g ° g 2 
72 
Therefore, if oe be the correct expression for HZ, it is an axio- 
2 
matic truth that its equal Se is also a correct expression for the 
Me? 
same thing. Conclusion : = E= 
The “‘ defense ’’ herein offered may not be impregnable; but, as 
in military tacties, with which the Captain is doubtless familiar, it 
is not the part of the would-be defender to disclose to the enemy the 
weak points, so it is deemed advisable in this discussion to await the 
attack, and in the mean time to gather more material for the better 
defense of the threatened ‘‘ Citadel of the Authors.’’ 
Louisville, Ky., May 13, 1886. J. M. MAXWELL. 


Mr. Editor :—The article of ‘‘ A. L. K.,’’ on page 311, current 
volume of your paper, in answer to Captain Stivers on the expres- 
sion for the measure of energy, does not seem to me to meet Mr. 
Stivers’ difficulty. Will you, therefore, allow me space for a few 
additional words ? 

Two units of mass have been adopted by physicists. In the first 
place, a cubic foot of pure water at its maximum density was 
adopted. This in round numbers weighs 62 avoirdupois pounds ; 
and if M represents the number of units in the mass under consid- 
M X 62 X v? 

29 
ical value of g, also in round numbers, is 32, and does not cancel 
the 62 in the numerator. This agrees with Mr. Stivers’ formula. 

But it was later suggested by Gauss, the great German mathe- 
matician, that for any place an invariable unit be adopted. Calling 
the acceleration of gravity in any locality 32, and the weight of a 
cubic foot of water 62 pounds, he suggested $3 of a cubic foot of 
water as the unit of mass. This unit would, therefore, weigh 32 
pounds, or, more accurately, g pounds. Hence, with this unit of 


mass, the formula becomes 1 = — in which the g in the nu- 


merator is numerically equal to the g in the denominator, and, 
therefore, the formula reduces =~ 
Gaussian unit has been adopted by all writers on physics. 

But Mr. Stivers objects to cancelling these g’s, even according to 
this view, as [ understand him, because the g in the numerator rep- 
resents weight, and the g in the denominator represents distance, 
and taking away the g from the numerator takes away the factor 
of weight; and he insists that matter -without weight.can have no 
energy. Now on the application of the formula these g’s must be 
expressed mameriomtive and can only be operated with as abstract 
numbers, and hence there can be no impropriety in canceling them. 

In using either unit of mass referred to above, the results ob- 
tained will be the same ; for in the first case W = M X 62 pounds, 


eration, we evidently have E = - But the numer- 


So far as I know, the 


jand hence EF = re and, in the last case, M = 7%, and hence - 


2 
E= re , the same in each case. 


In these days, when the balance is constructed with such delicacy, 
I presume the mass is mers always found by weighing the sub- 
stance, and the number of Gaussian units of mass is given by M = 


W 
7" I would, therefore, suggest to Mr. Stivers and those of his 


mode of thought that they accept the form EK = Las 


g 
Respectfully submitted, M. C, STEVENS, 


_ Purdue University, Ind., June, 1886, 
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FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Career, carriére, a highway. 

Biscuit, bis, twiee; cuit, baked. 

Hamlet, a little **ham”’ or bone. 

Bivouac, bei-wache, an additional watch. 

Obvious, originally, opposed in front, exposed. 

Bombay, corruption of Bom Bahia, *‘ good bay.’’ 

Academy, from Academus, owner of the grove near Athens where 
Plato taught. 

Dexterity, dexter, right as opposed to left; i. e., skillful with 
the right hand. 

Carnival, carne, flesh; vale, farewell ; ’. ¢., farewell to the flesh, 
—final feast and hilarity before Lent. . 


‘* Learn to emphasize the words in your sentences so as to convey 
your meaning. t us suppose the following conversation : 
” * Will you ride with me to-day?’ ‘No, but Annie will.’ 

‘ Will you ride with me to-day ?’ ‘No, | prefer to walk.’ 

‘ Will you ride with me to-day ? ‘No, 1 am going with John.’ 

‘ Will you ride with me to-day?’ ‘No, I shall not go out until 
to-morrow.’ ”” — Mary E. Vandyne. 


Heart, in its former sense, was ‘‘spirit,’’ ‘‘ courage.”” The 
Spanish phrase for a brave man is, ‘‘ un hombre de corazon,’’—“‘a 
man of heart.’’ So the brave Richard of England was called by 
the French ‘‘ Caur de lion.”’ This use of the word is retained in 
the old Scots proverb,—a favorite of Carlyle’s,—‘' Tine* heart, 
tine a’,”’ giving the same idea as Goethe’s spirited lines : 


“Courage gone’? Al! gone! 
Better hadst thou ne’er been born!” 


An old ballad on the battle of Flodden field, lamenting the desola- 
tion of Scotland, tells us: 

“ Women and bairns are heartless and wae.” 
We still hear persons sometimes speak of not having ‘* the heart ”’ 
to engage in some enterprise, and we retain the derivatives,—faint- 
hearted, dishearten, and others, 


*Tine, — lose. ° 
MECHANICS, 


Introduction of Railways.—The following are the dates of the 
introduction of railways in the various countries, from 1825 to 1860: 
England, Sept. 27, 1825. Peru, im 1850. 

Austria, Sept. 30, 1828. Sweden, in 1851. 
France, Oct. 1, 1828. Chili, Jan. 1852. 
United States, Dee. 28, 1829. East Indies, April 18, 1853. 
Belgium, May 3, 1835. Norway, July, 1853. 
Germany, Dee. 7, 1835. Portugal, in 1854, 
Island of Cuba, in 1837. Brazil, April 30, 1854. 
Rassia, April 4, 1838, Victoria, Sept. 14, 1854. 
Italy, Sept., 1839. Colombia, Jan. 28, 1855. 
Switzerland, July 15, 1844. New South Wales, Sept. 25, 1855. 
Jamaica, Nov. 21, 1845, Egypt, Jan, 1856. 
Spain, Oct. 24, 1828. Middle Australia, Apr. 21, 1856. 
Canada, May, 1850, Natal, June 26, 1860, 
Mexico, in 1850, Turkey, Oct. 4, 1860, 

— Scientific American. 


It costs a little more than twenty cents a mile to run a locomo- 
tive, on an average. Nearly eight cents of this is for fuel, seven 
and a quarter cents for pay of engineer and fireman, a half-cent for 
oil aud waste, and more than four and one-half cents for repairs. 
A ton of coal will run a locomotive twenty-four miles, a pint of oil 
will run eleven miles, and a pound of waste one hundred and twenty- 
three miles, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tow Columbus Found America.—The following story comes from 
a school in the Midlands of England. ‘The master told the boys of 
the third class to write a short essay on Columbus. The following 
was sent up by an ambitious essayist: ‘‘ Columbus was a man who 
could make an egg stand on end without breaking it. The King 
of Spain said to Columbus: ‘Can you discover America?’ ‘ Yes, 
said Columbus, ‘ if you will give me a ship.’ So he had a ship and 
sailed over the sea in the direction where he thought America ought 
to be found. ‘The sailors quarreled and said they believed there 
was no such place. But, after many days, the pilot came to him 
and said, ‘Colambus, I see land.’ ‘Then that is America,’ said 
Columbus. When the ship got near, the land was full of black 
men. Columbus said, ‘Is this America?’ ‘ Yes, it is,’ said they. 
Then he said, ‘I suppose you arethe Niggers ?’ ‘ Yes,’ they said, 
‘we are.’ The chief said, ‘I suppose you are Columbus.’ ‘ You 
are right,’ said he. Then the chief turned to his men, and said, 
no help for it ; we are discovered at last.’ ’’—London 

andard, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Some of the animals in Japan are quite different from the same 
species which are seen in America. The cats have the shortest 
kinds of tails, or else none at all. Japanese dogs are almost desti- 
tute of noses, havipg the nostrils set directly in the head. The 
smaller the nose, the more valuable the breed. The gold-fish of 
that country have remarkably wide and beautiful tails, which look 
like lace. It is said that a thousand dollars was offered by a New 
York gentleman for the first pair that could be brought to that city 
alive, but repeated attempts have proved that the fish cannot stand 
the voyage across the Pacific. —Corbett’s Herald. 


How Chameleons Change Color.—It is a mistake to think their 
colors vary according to the color of the substance on which they 
may happen to be. It changes according to their feelings. Some- 
times, when angry or excited, having been disappointed in the pur- 
suit of a wily fly, they will turn vivid green; and, when cold, they 
are usually dark brown. Often, when | have been watching them, 
1 have seen one lying in the sun, on a branch, and so like it in color 
that at first I mistook it for a piece of the branch. In a moment 
it would begin to change, turning green, first around the eyes, then 
one foot and half of a leg, then bis tail, then a streak down his 
back ; and so the change would creep up until suddenly it would be 
of one color,—a brilliant emerald green.— Wide Awake. 


STATESMANSHIP, 


Senator Boutwell of Massachusetts presented a plan, in 1875, to 
abolish the respectability, to say the least, of the congreséion 
lobby. Ile advised an organized body of competent attorneys to 
appear before the committees of Congress, or at the bar of either 

ouse. A commitee of three from the Senate, and a like number 
form the House, were to pass upon the qualifications of these. Any 
member of the ‘ bar’’ who should attempt to influence the action 
of Congress would be held for misconduct. Any member who gave 
or received compensation for the purpose of influencing the action 
of Congress would be punished for misdemeanor. 

There is no lobby in the English Parliament. Pecuniary claims 
against the government go to the law courts, and only come to 
Parliament by resolution and reference to a select committee,—a 


rare occurrence, Private bills, such as are introduced by railroad 


companies, or public bodies for construction of works of utility, 
municipal corporations, ete., are referred to a special committee of 
seldom more than three, before whom it is argued by counsel on 
both sides, conducted by parliamentary agents empowered so to act. 
No attempt is made to influence the members of such private com- 
mittee. Members rarely feel at liberty to speak to one another 
npon a matter before them for fear of suspicion of using undue in- 
flueuce. A private bill rarely gets before the House for consid 
eration. 

_ An ingenious application has been made of photography in teach- 
ing deaf mutes to speak. All the movements of the mouth neces- 
sary for pronunciation have been accurately photographed ; and in 
this manner the deaf-mute pupils, though not able to hear words 
pronounced, are enabled to see them, and study their lesson of pro- 
nunciation from the photograph, as we learn it by the ear. 

** All the presidents have been poor men. I have known three 
of them so well as to state, of my own knowledge, that they left 
office without means enough upon which to live ony Of 
every American president it may be said, as it was said of Pitt: 
‘Dispensing for years the favors of the state, he lived without 
ostentation and died poor.’ They have all left office poor and 
pure.’’— Triumphant Democracy. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DISCIPLINE BY SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION, 


The report of the Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Association, given in 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for May 20, makes Mr. O. T. Gray 
say, in his address on ‘‘ The Legal Rights of Teachers’’: ‘* Dis- 
cipline by suspension or expulsion is, as a rule, better than the 
infliction of corporal punishment. It is safer and wiser for the 
teacher, as it places the responsibility upon the committee.’ 

But how about the pupil? Is it better for him? Is it better 
for the community ? The interests of the pupil and the community 
are primary. The teacher should keep these plainly in view, and, 
in comparison with them, should not regard too much what is po- 
litic for himself. 

Unquestionably, suspension and expulsion are legitimate means 
of school discipline; but a frequent resort to them defeats the very 

urpose for which the schools are maintained, and that too, usually, 
in the case of pupils who, more than all others, stand in need of 
the humanizing influence of the school. It is very likely that these 
few words, taken from Mr. Gray's address and standing alone, may 
not accurately exprese his views; and I| write this not so much to 
criticise him as to question the wisdom of the easy notions as to ex- 
pulsion from school which are very prevalent, if [ may judge from 
the number of school-board rules found to end with, ‘‘ and for 
violating this rule a pupil may be suspended or expelled.”’ 

W. L. PILispurRy, 


ADDISON AND THE LATIN: POETS. 


In reply to the query of ‘‘ Areade,”’ in Toe JOURNAL of June 
3, respecting what I wrote some years ago about Addison’s study 
of the Latin poets, especially Horace, | will say that no informa- 
tion is needed to show how thoroughly the great English essayist 
studied these old Latin authors, except what can be derived from 
the reading of the Spectator. There are in that work six hundred 
and thirty-five essays, all having Latin mottos at the head, except 
about a dozen, which have Greek mottos. Two hundred and 
twenty-five of them are from Horace, showing that the writers were 
so thoroughly conversant with his writings that they could at once 
recall a fitting passage from them to place at the head of almost 
any subject treated in the essays. As to the method these writers 
pursued to gain such complete mastery of this Latin author, it is 
evident that he had been read by them repeatedly. In this age, 
when books are multiplied with such rapidity, few have the patience 
required for the thorough study of any one author, yet such a 
method of study would be just as effective as it was in Addison's 
day as a preparatory discipline for an accomplished essayist. 

Posten, June 4, R. L. PERKINS. 


A CORRECTION. 
Allow me to make a correction. You say ‘‘ Agassiz died May 


Lith { ewas born May 28, 1807, died in the winter of 
43 ae r December or January. B. G. 
St. Paul, Minn., May 31, 1886, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
MENTAL DIVISION. 


What do you consider the best way to teach children of nine years 
rapid mental division by numbers less than 10 ? 
A PrimARy TEACHER. 
The method called the Grube is used, in the best schools, for 
teaching the elementary combinations of numbers, This consists in 
teaching all the operations with each successive pair of numbers, 
instead of teaching one operation with a succession of pairs of num- 
bers. ‘Thus, when the number 5 has been taught so that all the 
unions and separations of nambers within it are known, and when 
its relation to every smaller number, and of every smaller number 
to it, is known, then the ‘number 6 is taught in the same manner. 
So far as division is concerned the pupil will discover and say : 
There are two 3’s in 6. 
There are three 2's in 6. 
There are six 1's in 6. 
He will also discover and say: One-half of 6 is 3; and possibly 
one-third of 6 is 2; one-fourth of 6 is 1 and 2 over; one fifth of 6 
is 1, and 1 over; and one-sixth of 6 is 1,—though the teaching of 


al| thirds, fourths, fifths, and sixths so early is of questionable utility. 


As the teaching preceeds from number to number in this way, 
tables are arranged for drill upon the 2’s, 3's, and so on; thus, 
when the number ten is reached, the following tables will have been 
learned : 


2 1,3 3 1] 4 4 
2/28} 4 16 
$31 2's! 6 3173's | 9 

8 
5] 2's} 10 


These tables serve both for multiplication and division: thus, for 


multiplication, the first is read, one 2 is 2; two 2’s are 4; three 2’s 
are 6, ete, For division it is read,—There is one 2 in 2; there are 


two 2’s in 4, three 2’s in 6, and so on. For promiscuous drill the 
tables may be arranged as follows : 


2 5, 2, 1, 4, 3 
Multiplication : 4, 1, 2,5, 3 2 
— and 

8, 2, 4, 10, 6 10, 4, 2, 8,6 

Division : 2|10,4,2,6,8 and 4 of 4, 2, 8, 6, 10 


5, 2, 1, 3, 4 2, 1, 4, 3, 5 


The Grube Method is the title of L. Soldan’s little book illustra- 
ting the approved method of primary instruction in numbers. The 
method is well illustrated in fr isher’s Arithmetic, in the First Steps 
in Number, in the Franklin Primary Arithmetic, and in other books 
recently published. G. A. WALTON, 


WHO WROTE “‘ JACK IN THE PULPIT”’ ? 


May | be allowed to suggest to your correspondent, ‘‘ M. E, J.,”” 
and to all others interested in the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Jack in the 
Pulpit,’’ that the author was not Whittier, as she supposes, but 
Miss Carrie Smith, of West Medford, Mass. The mistake arose 
from the fact that it was published in Whittier’s Child Life with- 
out credit. This was no fault of the kindly Quaker poet, and in 
the second edition he corrected it, but made a mistake in the 
author's name. I make this correction not merely on account of 
your correspondent’s very natural mistake, but because I have no- 
ticed the error once or twice before in other publications, and your 
widely scattered JOURNAL may help to make the matter right. 

West Medford, Mass., May 31. J. WILLARD Brown. 


AREAS OF TRIANGLES, 


— The trouble which “‘ G. S.”’ finds with the two rules for com- 
puting the areas of triangles, which he states in ‘* Queries,"’ page 
311 of THe JOURNAL for May 20, is due to the fact that he tries 
to apply them to impossible triangles. He cannot construct ‘‘ a tri- 
angle whose base is 13 feet, perpendicular 14 feet, and hypoth- 
enuse 15 feet.’’ 


— It would be well for ‘‘G. S.”’ to look up the meaning of a 
hypothenuse. If he is using the word in its correct sense, I think he 
will find some difficulty in constructing a triangle whose base shall 
be 13 feet, perpendicular 14 feet, and hypothenuse 15 feet. 
Cincinnati, 1886. J. L. Lesrer. 


— G. S., of Lead Mine, West Va., quotes two rules for solution 
of areas of triangles. He seems to think that they are identical 
and gives a problem to be worked by both rules. In the problem 
given, his 2d rule would be the proper one to use in his solution. 
Either rule will apply to all triangles that are right-angled; but 
the 2d rule only to those that are not right-angled. 

W. L. Heineken, 


QUERIES. 


1, What order of plants stands at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom? Why ? 

2. What plant stands at the head of the flora of the Atlantic 
States ? W. CG. A. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


THE WOOD-SAWING PROBLEM. 
Mr. Editor :—In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of late date, I 


observe a solution of the following problem : 

**T engage a man to saw a cord of wood, for which I have paid 
$8.00, and agree to give him $1.00 for sawing it. Afterward he 
proposes to take his pay in wood. How much wood is he entitled 
to?” 

Allow me to give a different solution and see whether the condi- 
tions of the problem cannot be mathematically understood. In the 
first place we are to determine at what time the sawyer proposed 
‘* to take his pay in wood.’’ In case we understand that the pro- 
posal was made before the wood was sawn, then we may conclude 
he was to receive his pay in unsawn wood, as he would not receive 
pay for sawing his own wood. In this case he would have to allow 
me the rate of $8.00 per cord for the wood he takes as pay for saw- 
ing my share of the wood. Now the wood before, sawing, is worth 
$8.00 a cord, and after sawing, $9.00 a cord. As the wood he 
saws is worth § times the sawing, we conclude he must saw 8 parts 
or shares to his receiving one part, or his share for the sawing. 
Hence he receives one part out of every 9 parts he saws, or } of the 
cord of wood. The value of the wood he gets for sawing the § of 
the wood is 4 of $8.00, or $§;-and the value of the sawing of the 
other § of the wood is § of $1.00 or $§. Hence, “things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other.”” The same course of rea- 
soning will show that he receives } of a cord for sawing in case he 
tovk his pay ae the wood was sawn; but in this case he would 
receive more for his labor and pay more for his wood. To verify 
this course of reasoning I subjoin the following algebraic solutions : 

Let « = the number of cubic feet sawn. 

Then x + y = 128 (1) and as the price of the sawn wood per 
cubic foot would be $$ = 74) cents; and the price of the unsawn 
wood per cubic foot would be $)$ = *? cents; and the value of 
both the sawn and unsawn wood would a 3 $8§, or £°9° cents. 

225 25 JOO 
Hence we have the equation x (2). Redueing 
(2) we have (3). Slax + 72y = 10,240 (3). Multiply (1) by 81 
we have (4). Six + Sly = 10,368 (4). (4) — (8) = (5) 
128 (5) +9= (6) 
y = 14% (6) =} of a cord. 
Hence, « = 113 4, which is just $ of a cord. 
Marcellus, Mich., June, 1886. M. J. N. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 14.—Five men are needed to carry a telegraph pole, 
60 feet long, and of uniform size and consistency throughout. 
Each man is to carry his proportional share of the weight. Where 
shall the men be placed, and what arrangement must be made, so 
that each man shall be obliged to carry only one-fifth of the weight ? 
Z. RICHARDS. 
QUERY. 
Could we not have an article on methods of teaching geometry 
with special reference to securing original work from 
[The editor will be glad to receive such an article for publication 


in this column. | 


ij 
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understood the resources of the subject, or the variety of 
instructive ways in which it might be made attractive 


to students. 


Wuat's tHe Matrer Onto.—Hardly had the 
country rallied from the announcement of Dr. Peaslee’s 
defeat in Cincinrati, than it was again surprised by the 
news of B. A. Hinsdale’s defeat in Cleveland, where he 
had won national fame by his vigorous business-like super- 
vision of the schools for four years. We do not pretend 
to know the history of this case, but it is significant that 
every Democrat and but one Republican opposed him, 
and that this one changed his vote after having signed the 
unanimous report of the committee recommending him. 
We certainly hope the schools of the great cities of Ohio 


setts Legislature, ° 

of Captain C. Stivers, A.M., principal High School, Dayton, 0.1.16 not to be handled for party purposes. This, however 
Mathematics, 858] Raymond, New York. must in justice be said that the opposition chose a man, 
Editorial: Last Month’s Journal, M. D. L, Buell, Colorado. —L. W. Day, supervising principal of the grammar de- 
Our Mook partment,—who is every way satisfactory, intellectually 
couvention, . $63] Waxy Nor?—The Scotch universities are considering and personally, to the warmest friends of Mr. Hinsdale. 
se? expediency of conferring a new degree, to be styled He is a brained man, with the requisite energy, discretion, 
Publisher's Notes, - = 8+ + + + + + + S008? lthe “ Schoolmaster’s Diploma.” There should certainly and character to make a success of his new duties. It is 


be some way in America for the special recognition of art} promotion, and is in the line of Civil Service reform. 


BOSTON AND CHIC AGO JUNE {0 1886 in teaching; of acquaintance with the science of educa- Much as we regret the loss of Mr. Hinsdale from this 
' ) ‘Ition; of familiarity with the history, philosophy, and| Post of national importance, we can but rejoice that a man 
methods of pedagogy. The existing honorary doctorates |€VeTy Way worthy is to succeed him. We hope this is the 
LAST MONTH’S JOURNAL. have become meaningless, well-nigh, because of the indis-|end of these supervisory overturns. 
We certainly do not trouble our readers with self- criminate use to which they are put. We need one that 
praise. May we not, however, call your attention to our shall signify the mastery of the school-room science. If} Supr. E. E. Wurre, Cincinnati, has given the frater- 
WRITERS FOR May? We did not mass special names. |" conservative Scotch neighbors shall lead America in| nity as serious a surprise as it has had in many a day. 
We simply made the best paper we knew how each week, this great privilege, it will be & range commentary on/PDr. John B. Peaslee as for twelve years occupied a con- 
and after the month was past we were so surprised at the that hurry and bustle of life which has time to do every- spicuous place in the scholastic world as directive force of 
wealth of good things that we now combine the names thing except to pause and meditate upon how to do it. the educational interests of one of the foremost cities 
that you may see them together. Is it too much for us in the land, in the rank of its public schools. A positive 
to ask that you call the attention of your friends to the} Do not be troubled because your work is not up to the|man, with a grand purpose, a fearless courage, an un- 
new life, higher character, greater array of talent that/standard of educational writers, association orators, and|swerving loyalty to the highest educational ideals, he has 
appears ? We believe there was never anything like it in/institute lecturers. These critics, who, if they get a/held sway with phenomenal unanimity of support in the 
this or any other country. Aside from the advertise-|chance single-handed, will lecture an audience with voice|city most noted for partisan intensity. Unbeknown to the 
ments, which are all of special value to teachers, we print|}or pen as thongh they alone had the philosophy which| general public, the recent political change of complexion 
each month 120,000 wornps OF EXCELLENT READING| Succeeds, will criticise each other a hundred-fold more|of the city Board of Education made it inevitable, as indi- 
severely than they will the unlearned, the unschooled|cated by a majority of blank votes, for him to be re- 


MATTER. This is equal to Two 12mo books of 200 pages 
Do your best. Learn from the best masters at}elected. To the honor of the fraternity be it recorded 


each, once a month. Each year it equals twenty-four 12mo| novice. 
books of 200 pages each. This is all to be had for $2.50|/your command. Do not, however, on any account, be|that, so long as the friends of Dr. Peaslee had any hope 


} or ten cents a volume. These are the writers for May, disheartened because you do not reach any man’s standard. | of winning the members of the board who had put them- 
for one month only. Read the list for yourselves, and There is no one way which is so superior to all others as|selves on record against him, there was no man of 
then tell your fellow-teachers about it: to make the search for it the great aim of life. There|national fame who would be a candidate against him, Dr. 

are, however, many better ways. Seek some one of them,| White positively declining to be a party to his overthrow. 

and do your best. Hon. E. E. White, LL.D., is second to no man in the 
country in that combination of talents, practical and phil- 
osophic ; in that combination of experience which comes 
from the occupancy of the teacher’s desk in the district 
school, high school, and college, of the supervisory throne 
of Columbus, Cleveland, and the State of Ohio; from 
that combination of skill which makes a man peerless in 
editorship and authorship, which marks a master in the 
theory and practice, the methods and principles of peda- 
gogy- It is a great honor to the city of Cincinnati that, 
if she had not the grace to continue so efficient a man as 

Dr. Peaslee after twelve years of able service, she had 

the grace and the ability to command the services of such 

a leader as her present superintendent of public schools. 


SPECIAL LITERARY GENTLEMEN, 


LA Dr. William T. Harris, Concord School of Philosophy. 
' Rev. Simeon Gilbert, LL.D., Chicago, Ill., Western editor of 
% the Congregationalist. Ir, now, President Cleveland would have the grace to 


Pry nds Buch, and popular appoint Dr. John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, as Commis- 
rn Prof. E. C. Mitchell, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. sioner of Education, then all the educational world would 

; Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, Providence, R. I. y, “ Well done.” There is no man in his party more 
Cc. M. Barrows, Literary Critic, Boston. competent to fill the place than he. Every Democrat 
would be satisfied, and every Republican would look upon 

Rey. A. D, Mayo, Minister of Education for the South. wie, We would $0: 
the place filled by a loyal man of the President’s party, if 
it could be by a man as divorced from party frailties as 

Edith M. Th ,G , O., the favored 1 
favored poet of the Atlantic! Hon. John B. Peaslee, LL.D.,—a man of breadth as 
“MM. E. B.” (Mrs. Mary E. Blake), Boston, well as depth of thought ; a man gifted in the art and ac- 
Literary Critic. complished in the science of pedagogy. We are confident 

author of volumes on Literature, pub-/that we speak the sentiments of the fraternity,—North, 

y Hiarper brothers. S Eas’ 
latch, we say that recent events} Mx, BrckNeLL.—When we succeeded Hon. Thomas 
H Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, Literary aa tie, Connecticut. wa out Dr. Feaslee as t = ae above all other men for} W. Bicknell in the editorship of the JouRNAL oF Epv- 

Harriet G. Parsons, High School, St. Johnsbury, Vt., late of | this 0 He ea relieved from other duties at an/carron and the presidency of the New England Publish- 

opportune moment if he can receive this promotion. ing Company, he gave us a complimentary introduction to 


Lake Erie Seminary, Ohio. 
Mrs. J. T. Clark, Braintree, Mass., ‘‘ Esther Converse.”’ . ‘ 
—= our constitaeney, which we fully appreciated, and had it 


Olive E. Dana, Angusta, Me. N 4 
st nena ‘Canhen. Maw, 0 teacher who would have comprehensive views of the|in our heart to make appropriate recognition ; but it is one 
Emma Shaw, Providence, R. I., Literary Critic. importance of the study of geography should fail to read of the elements in our philosophy that there is always a 
j Miss Elvira Carver, Westfield Normal School. “The Relations of History and Geography,” by James|right time to say a thing, and there is no loss in awaiting 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, New Bedford, Mass. Bryce, M.P., and become thoroughly imbued with its|such ti Occasi 
Miss M. E. Cotting, Waltham, Mass. oe me 4 such time. casion now offers for us to thank thus pub- 
Riles Eman I. Coukines, Igun, Mom. spirit. > paper was prepared and given as an address | licly our predecessor in the business and editorial manage- 
, Addie A. Knight, Exeter, N. Il. to the Royal Geographical Society, in January; was|ment of this enterprise for what he did for the profession 
Miss Lucy E. Tilly, Ohio, poet. printed in the Contemporary Review ; and finally copied |in establishing these papers with a constituency so exten- 
COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL MEN. into the Eclectic Magazine for May. Nothing of a pop-|sive and so loyal. To-day, when every educational ad-- 
The course of lectures on Botany by Dr. Goodale of Harvard| 8? character has recently appeared which is so packed|venturer starts a paper, it is easy to forget the courage, 
College, reported by Miss Estelle M. Hatch. with valuable hints to teachers, or so suggestive of means ability, and hard work required, a dozen years ago, for a 
Tulane University, New — geography and his-|man to enter the field and build up one of the best pub- 
ex ry intensely interesting. e profound and masterful|lishing businesses in th i 
Albert G. Boyden, A.M., principal State Normal School, Bri . 8 € country. When the history of 
Se al toate: principal ridge- scholarship of the writer enables him to treat with easy |the educational movements of the country is written, the 
Dr. Edwin C. Hewett, president of the Illinois State Normal simplicity a subject which a man of smaller attainments | shrewdness, industry, devotion, and persistency of Mr. 
University, would reduce to learned confusion ; and one turns from a| Bicknell will be a prominent chapter ; and that he can re- 


Dr, J, H, Hoose, president State Normal School, Cortlandt, N.Y, perusal of the article with a feeling that he never before |tire with the reward of his labors is matter for congratu- 


poet, author, and 
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lation. While it has been generally understood that he 
was to be associated with Dr, Vincent in the management 
of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Cirele, there has 
been no formal and detailed announcement until this issue 
of THE JOURNAL, which makes timely this reference to 
him and his future work. While he has earned the relief 
he so much enjoys, from the burdens, perplexities, and 
friction of editing and publishing, he has the skill, energy, 
and taste to direct with ease and eminent success such an 
enterprise as that to which he now devotes himself. His 
experience from early manhood has furnished that reserve 
power and acquaintanceship which will now be available. 
As a teacher, as a superintendent, as an editor, as the 
presiding genius of the American Institute at the moun- 
tains, and of the National Association at Madison, he has 
prepared the way for doing this extensive work with com- 
parative ease. None wish him greater joy than those who 
in this office enjoy the fruit of his life-labor. 


VioLets.—Into our office on one of the bright morn- 
ings recently there came through the mail a box of the 
most delicate violets, so carefully packed in tissue paper 
about the stems, and cotton about each bunch, that their 
hue was not marred nor their fragrance seriously lowered. 
They bore the postmark of Warren, Minn. The most 
exacting command of the memory refused to connect the 
writing or the locality with any friend. Imagine, there- 
fore, our delight the following day upon the receipt of 
these two letters, which explain themselves better than 
words can. It is needless to say that we are not above 
the keenest appreciation of such sentiments. 


To Mr. Winship :—Ninety of our school-children send you their 
kindest regards and heartiest thanks for your labors in making 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
so usefal for teachers and schools, and I hardly need add that they 
are warmly seconded by the teachers, who do, indeed, send you 
their best wishes for your success. The violets were gathered dur- 
ing the intermission, on the prairie in the extreme northwest of 


Minnesota. Jos. R. Frnnry. 


Hien ScHooL, WARREN, MINN., 
May 24, 1886, 

My Dear Mr. Winship :—I want to thank you heartily for your 
editorial, ‘‘ What Do We Seek ?”’ in the last issue of Toe JoUR- 
NAL, Ah,sir! we are sadly in need of such words as these. And 
you have said them so graciously! I begin to think there is yet 
good ground for hope that teaching will yet become a profession 
among us. ‘There are some things in educational journalism that 
make some of us who do truly regard our work as a profession to 
feel ashamed; but we don’t see any of itin THe JOURNAL, and 
we feel sure that we never shall with you at the head. Of THE 
JOURNAL we are certain never to be ashamed, and we are all in- 
debted to you for giving us a paper that will not have column after 
column of personal abuse or disrespectful allusion to some other 
journal, Again thanking you for your timely words, I remain 

Truly yours, Jos. R. FINNEY. 


Tue Cottece BreautiruLt.—What is so rare as a day 
in June beneath the playful shade of Norumbega’s pines, 
on the luxuriant lawns and curving slopes of Wellesley’s 
famed campus, on the breeze-ruffled Waban waters, in 
college chapel, library, corridors, and dining hall, under 
the multiplied inspirations of the first great Library Fes- 
tival of The College Beautiful. Thirty years ago Pro- 
fessor Horsford of Harvard College spent a day with 
Henry F. Durant, Esq., at his cottage home, when, resting 
upon the pine-cushioned and canopied summit of Norum- 
bega, they talked of the world’s hopes and fears, germin- 
ating sentiments that, in after years, developed into 
Wellesley College under Mr. Durant’s consecration of 
wealth and talent; and now, after many years of super- 
visory interest, Dr. Horsford provides liberally for the 
future of the library, the scientific department, and pro- 
fessional recuperation. This great feast day was in honor 
of this benefactor, who has endeared himself so tenderly 
to all friends of the college. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, spoke grand words in honor of the gift and the 
giver. Dr. Lyman Abbott, of the Christian Union, 
touched the deepest chords of sympathy with his rhythmic 
thought. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, en- 
riched the occasion with his wealth of classic phrase. Dr, 
J. T. Duryea played with delicate grace upon his boyhood 
memories of “ Young Horsford,” revealing rare vistas of 
the years long gone. Miss Alice E. Freeman, the peer- 
less president, surpassed herself in the delicacy of her 
directive skill. Dr. N. G. Clark, the presiding genius, 
Jent a halo of devotion to the services, while the class 


poets and orators, the chorus, and dispensers of feastial 
luxuries did their part with royal grace and charming 
skill. 

A little sentiment, now and then, is relished by —an 
editor. “The crew of ’88 request the pleasure of your 
company upon Lake Waban, with Prof. Asa Gray, Dr. 
Wm. H. and Prof. G. B. Willcox,” was the delightful in- 
terruption of our lunch, and we were soon with the crew 
of the dainty Hesperus in their jaunty suits of silver and 
blue, and never was the art of the oarsman more attractive, 
the ripple of lake more restful, the reflection of forest 
more artistic, the “feather ”’ of blade more delicate, the 
melody of “ dip and dash ” more rhythmic, the echo of col- 
lege songs more rapturous than upon the classic Waban 
with Captain Bailey in command of every stroke, while 
Professor Gray praised Hunnewell’s Italianized grounds 
with botanical phrase. 


WHETHER our fathers at Washington are doing the 
\wise and profitable thing, even from their own point of 
view, in throwing out the bill for National Aid to Educa- 
tion from the House of Representatives, will be demon- 
strated, probably even to their understanding, within the 
coming few years. The National Aid Bill is one of those 
far-reaching and radical measures which is sure, sooner 
or later, to cut across the shrewd little plan of partisan 
politicians, stalwart or Bourbon, and to wake up a new 
and fierce protest from the various enemies of the public 
school everywhere. It is not pleasing to that considerable 
class of old-style “ educated” people who are lying awake 
nights for fear the masses will be “instructed beyond 
their sphere.” It is gall and wormwood to that order of 
‘statesmen ”’ who find it impossible to conceive that the 
“lower orders,” black or white, need any furnishing for 
citizenship that will dispense with the local great man 
who, from time immemorial, has “ gone around ”’ to tell 
the dear people how to vote. It is also a new grievance 
to that astute clique of legal quibblers whose fundamental 
idea is that man was made for written constitutions and 
not constitutions for man. Beside these formidable classes 
of opponents, the House of Representatives seems to be 
just now in the hands of'a set of leaders who fear the 
presence of the educational question as the marplot of 
their own favorite schemes for curing the ills of the Na- 
into by the passage of their “little bills.” None of these 
parties are aware how steadily and powerfully the educa- 
tional sentiment is making way among the intelligent 
classes,—especially of the southern people; how deep is 
the sense of coming danger from the ignorance of great 
masses of the laboring class in those States ; how almost 
universally national aid is called for by all who really un- 
derstand the situation; how impatient these people are 
getting with their own faithless representatives, and with 
what indignation the exaggerated accounts of the present 
situation, paraded by northern journals are received. 
There is, doubtless, a class of political leaders in the 
South who fancy that State and sectional pride require 
them to make these vain boasts of success, which are so 
eagerly caught up by credulous journalists in the North. 
But the true educational leaders of these States hear such 
boastful statements with shame and sorrow. The present 
House of Representatives may be assured that the Blair 
Bill can better afford to dispense with it than it can afford 
to turn the bill out of doors. Congressmen come and go, 
but the educational question in American politics has 
come to stay. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Germany has no college papers. 
— Battle of Big Bethel, June 10, 1861. 
— Brown University admits girls hereafter. 

— American Flag adopted, June 14, 1777. 

— Rebels evacuated Harper’s Ferry, 1861. 

— Napoleon invaded Belgium, June 15, 1815. 

— New York City incorporated June 12, 1665. 

— Great Peace Jubilee, Boston, June 15, 1869. 

— Battle of Last Mountain, Georgia, June 16, 1864. 

— France declared war against England, June 10, 1778. 

— Thomas Campbell, Scottish poet, died, June 15, 1844. 

— Of 365 colleges in the United States, 150 publish papers. 

“— Legislative Council of Australia established June 10, 1824. 
— Washington appointed Commander-in-chief, June 15, 1775. 
— There are thirty colored students in the freshman class at 

Yale. 
v9 oseph Addison, English humorist and author, died, June 16, 


— War declared between Spain and Great Britain, June 16, 1779. 

— Edward Oxford attempted Queen Victoria’s life, June 10, 
1840. 
— General Hancock drove the rebels from Bolton Bridge June 
12, 1864, 

— Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., master of Rugby School, died 
June 12, 1842, 

— Vassar girls are said to be so modest that they will not work 
on improper fractions. ‘ 

— A statue to Daniel Webster is to be dedicated in Concord, 
N. H., next Thursday. 
— The exact time of a complete rotation of the earth is 23 hours, 
56 minutes, 4.09 seconds. 

— Virginians are beginning to turn peanuts into flour, and say it 
makes a peculiarly palatable biscuit. 
_ — Women are eligible to serve on the school boards of a major- 
‘ty of the States and Territories. 

— James Russell Lowell has resumed his position as professor of 
Modern Languages and Belles- Lettres at Harvard. 

— By a Japanese process seaweed is made into a paper so trans- 
parent that it may be substituted for window-glass. 

— Russia now has abundant rainfalls in provinces once too arid 
for agriculture, that have been redeemed by tree-planting. 
— Rev. Annie H. Shaw, M.D., the talented advocate of woman 
suffrage, is one of the most gifted platform speakers of the day. 


— Ex-President R. B. Hayes is to do his first literary work for 
the magazines in consideration of the question of National Aid to 
Edueation. 

— Z, Richards, of Washington, one of the best known educators 
of the country, is doing good work in arithmetic-making in his 
later years. 

— Miss Mizpah Breckenridge, daughter of Kentucky’s plucky 
Congressman, is studying law, and will practice with her father,— 
unless she marries. 

— Diamond mining in New South Wales is attracting considera- 
ble attention ; 12,000 is the number reported to have been found up 
to the present time. 

— The Niagara Falls Summer School presents a most tempting 
program. Such men, such associations, such leadership, can but 
attract the profession. 

— Cincinnati is to hold her thirteenth Industrial Exposition next 
September, one of the special features of which is to be a Scientific 
and Educational Exhibit. 

— ‘‘ Jack in the Green Crimson Beauty ”’ is the extraordinary 
name of a new English primrose, the flower being surrounded by a 
complete circle of green leaflets. 

— Every ship of war that floats costs more than a well endowed 
college ; every sloop of war that floats costs more than the largest 
public library in our country.—Charles Sumner, 

— St. Peter’s Cathredral, just finished at Moscow, has five 
cupolas, and 900 pounds of gold were used in overlaying them 
The doors of the temple cost $310,000, and the marble floors 
$1,500,000. 

— Judge Marcus Lyon, as Surrogate of Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
has filed a decision in the famous Mc(iraw-Fiske will case, decree- 
ing the legacies of Jennie McGraw Fiske to Cornell Uuiversity of 
$1,500,000 for library purposes. 

— Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach in the 
schools of Boston will be examined, August 24 and 26, in the Girls’ 
High School-house. Those who intend to be candidates should 
send for a circular to Phineas Bates, Mason street. 

— The Chester Square Ladies’ School (Mrs. S. H. Hayes, prin- 
cipal), is one of the most sensible of the classical private schools it 
has been our privilege to visit. We heard a class exercise in En- 
glish Literature, the success of which we shall not soon forget. 

— The capacity of the new Congressional Library will be as 
follows: First story (two tiers high), 1,168,360 books ; second story 
(three tiers high), 2,126,400 books; reading-room, with alcoves, 
260,000 books; making a total of 3,554,760 books, exclusive of 
newspapers, files, ete. 

— Mr. H. E. Holt spent his May vacation days to advantage, if 
we may judge by the reports that come to us from Denver, To- 
peka, Kansas City, Chicago, Elgin, and other western cities. 
where he was welcomed by the teachers, to whom he spoke in his 
hearty way upon philosophic methods in music-teaching. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Gustafson, of London, were tendered a 
complimentary banquet in Wesleyan Hall, recently, by the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society. Mr. Gustafson will be recog- 
nized as the author of The Foundation of Death, published by D. C. 
Heath & Co.,—the one great temperance work of this generation. 

— The University of Pennsylvania has established a limited 
number of unannounced post-graduate fellowships in practical 
science and history. With unusual opportunities for the advanced 
study of political economy, civil government, political and constitu- 
tional history, constitutional and mercantile law, and political 
science. 

— If an S and i and an o and an a u, with an x at the end, spell 

“ Sa,” 
And an e anday ande spell ‘‘i,’’ pray what is aspeller to do ? 
Then, if also an s and an i and a g and a h-e-d spell ‘‘ cide,” 
There is nothing much left for a speller to do but to go and 
commit Siouxeyetighed. —Chicago News. 

— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is to have by far 
the largest entering class in its history the coming year; and it 
promises to be as large as the freshman class of any institution in 
the country. Examinations of candidates are held this year at 
Montreal, New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Denver, and San Francisco; while 
the number of applicants at Boston alone is far beyond the expec- 


ations of the most ardent friends of the school, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Lasor, Lanp, anp Law. A Search for 


the Missing Wealth of the Laboring Poor. By 

William A. Phillips. New York: Charles 

Seribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 

The author of this work is a —s ~~ 
gress who has had good opportunities for the study 
of economic questions, pe who has evidently made 

use of them. After an introductory chapter 
e commences the main discussion of his theme 
by reviewing those features of the government and 
social laws of ancient nations, which bear upon 
the questions of land and labor. This résumé is 
very carefully made, and in clear and attractive 
style. It cannot but be of value to any student 
of this most important subject. He takes up first 
the political and social system of ancient Israel, 
and points out very discriminatingly the = 
and advantageous features of Jewish polity and 
their appropriateness to their own peculiar con- 
dition 


Passing thence to systems of land and labor in 
other ancient empires,—such as Egypt, Chaldea, 
Babylon, Greece, and Rome, and the treatment of 
the same subject during the middle ages. He 
then proceeds to discuss the Christian , as 
its principles affect society and organized govern- 
ments, comparing it with the Mo! 
Asiatic, and the land system of modern Europe 
and of Great Britain. From this he toa 
discussion of the whole history of land tenure in 
America, from its earliest beginnings among the 
aborigines to the existing land polity in the United 
States. 

He then treats of corporations, ofthe ‘‘ shad- 
ows of the ominous American ari »? and 
concludes with a presentation of the remedies 
which seem to him just and practicable. It will 
be seen that the field attempted to be covered is a 
very broad one, and that anything like a fair pre- 
sentation of the facts which come under all 
heads must furnish a very copious and valuable 
compendium of information for any who wish to 
study thoroughly these important and difficult 
problems. 

A careful examination of the book will convince 
the reader that the work has been ably and faith- 
fully done. The author has evidently made intel- 
ligent and diligent use of the authorities cited, 
which are among the best, on each of the topics, 
and the selection and condensation have been ju- 
diciously made. Brought into a compass of 470 
pages the book forms a valuable and trustworthy 
compendium of the history and literature of the 
subject. It is doubtful if any other work in the 
language contains so much. 

It is sometimes a little unfair to state an author’s 
conelusions before the public can read his prem- 
ises, lest prejudice may close the ears to a candid 
hearing, but the opinions of an able writer and 
thinker on this subject are so interesting just now 
that we shall venture to outline them, hoping nev- 
ertheless that all who can will read and judge for 
themselves. 

Mr. Phillips believes in such a system of land 
tenure as shall prevent or discourage any propri- 
etorship in land except by actual cultivators, the 
real proprietorship of all iand and all mineral pro- 
ducts being in the State, on the principle of emi- 
nent domain. He believes in reducing the public 
debt to a minimum, and distributing it as far as 
possible among the people in 1 loans. He 
thinks that labor should be thoroughly organized, 
and thus control labor in the same way that cap- 
ital now does. He believes that the government 
should prevent monopolies by controlling or regu- 
lating the whole management of large public en- 
terprises, fixing the methods of their stock opera- 
tions, the salaries of their officials, the percentage 
of their dividends, as well as the amount of their 
fares or taxes u the public. He thinks that 

en, not upon active producing in 
bat upon po wealth. 

He pleads for a just system of inheritance, pre- 
scribing not only what shall become of the property 
of a man dying intestate, but the proportion alse 
which ‘a man may devise by will, and leaving a 
very small margin to caprice or personal feeling. 
He holds that the right to make a will at all is a 
doubtful one, as it is disposing of that to which he 
has ceased to have any real title, and that the 
power to make permanent distinctions in society, 
and thus create an aristocracy, is of doubtful jus- 
tice. He also touches upon the question of homes 
for laboring men, which has long engaged the at- 
tention of British statesmen. 

Whatever may be said of the opinions expressed 
in the concluding chapter, no one can question the 
ability nor the spirit of the whole discussion. The 
book deserves a careful and candid reading, and 
will, doubtless, have it. 


Tue Stmpicity THAT Is IN CuRist. Ser- 
mons to the Woodland Church, Philadelphia. 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, 12mo, 340 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

We forego the pleasure of reviewing this book, 
and print the introduction to a lengthy review in 
The Independent of May 13. Knowing the writer 
as we do, we appreciate, as all his acquaintances 
will, the reference to the author and his book : 

_““ The Simplicity that is in Christ is the attractive 

title which introduces to the public a volume of 

brilliant, acute, and striking sermons by the Rev. 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., who enjoys 

among his brethren the distinction of being the 

unclassified member. Arrange them as you will, 
uccording to theology, literary power, or pulpit 
gifts, according to ministerial abilities or personal 
affinities, Leonard Woolsey Bacon is always left 
over to form a class by himself, and to stand in 
relations generally en: but not exactly acqui- 
escent, with the rest, pen is the keenest of 


them all. His wit sparkles at the point and shines 
over the page in the diffused brilliancy of literary 
allusion, all of which would be immensely enjoy- 
able except for the reflection it inspires, how much 
harder he would strike bind 
ther in one fagot wi er people. Such as 
the man is, a’ te his book. The mark Dr. 
Bacon has up in this collection for his polished ar- 
rows is the formal theology of the day.”’ 


A Hanpsook or Ewveuisn History. 
With Maps, Tables, etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1.20. 

This admirable handbook is based on the lect- 
ures of the late M. J. Guest, and brought down to 
the year 1880, with a supplementary chapter upon 
English Literature of the Nineteenth Centary b 
Francis H. Underwood, A.M., author of Hand- 
book of English Literature. This revised and con- 
densed work of Guest’s Lectures on English His- 
tory is one of great value to the teacher and stu- 
dent. It treats the subjects in an original way 
and presents them with impartiality and freshness, 
taking the reader and student back ~~’ to the 
original sources of historical information. It gives 

rominence to the progress of civil and religious 
iberty, and points to the future with hope. For 
school uses it gives all the details that are essen- 
tial, although somewhat condensed from the work 
as it was printed. The concluding chapter 
by Mr. Underwood is richly worth the price of 
the book, and will make it a valuable addition to 
any private library. It is an admirable sketch of 
the writers of the nineteenth century. The ma 
are well executed; the typogra hy and binding of 
in backs are in Lee & Shepard’s usual excellent 
style. 


Cuass-Book or By Archibald 
Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. London : Macmillan 
& Co.; Boston : Willard Small. Illustrated, 
12mo, pp. 510. Price, $2.60. 

A master mind nowhere appears to better ad- 
vantage than in the preparation of a class-book in 
science. Dr. Geikie is without a superior in 
knowledge of his subject, and, what is more im- 

rtant, is an expert in the art of teaching what 
= knows, and, what is most important, has un- 
rivaled skill in telling others how to learn and 
teach science. He presents in this volume all the 
main facts and principles, awakening curiosity and 
sustaining interest by giving only so much of de- 
tail as is necessary to enable the student to under- 
stand how conclusions are arrived at. He makes 
every branch perfectly correct and intelligible as 
far as he goes. His aim is not only to teach what 
he attempts, but does it in such a way as to arrest 
the attention of the student so as to lead him to 
seek, of his own accord, fuller sources of informa- 
tion. There is no over-loading of technical details. 

He places much emphasis upon the ‘‘ how,” and 

weaves the arts of observation, generalization, and 

induction in a manner helpful to the teacher as 
well as to the learner. 


Guy MANNERING. By Walter Scott. Edited, 
with notes for schools, with a Historical Intro- 
duction, by Charlotte M. Yonge. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo, 519 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

This volume of classics for children is the same 
marvel of neatness and cheapness, care in editing 
and annotating that its fifteen predecessors have 
been. John Ruskin, who made such havoc with 
Lubeck’s best hundred books, adds, when he 
comes to Scott, ‘‘ Every word.’’ Guy Mannering is 
not only one of the rarest of Scott’s works, but 
even to one who reads but little, it is indispensable. 
A school curriculum that does not provide for its 
reading, or the parent who does not see to it that 
his child reads a well annotated copy makes a mis- 
take. It was duriug the writing of this work that 
Scott underwent certain mental transformations 
which appear in the molting of his adherence to 
certain superstitious traditions which had influ- 
enced him, and show their traces in the early pages 
of this story, but which entirely disappear later on. 
Of all the’ good work which Mr. Ginn has done for 
school-room literature we think his supply of the 
choice classics with valuable notes in an inexpensive 
form is one of his greatest services to the children 
of to-day. 

Scriptures, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN. 
Arranged and Edited for Young Readers as an 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By 
EdwardT Bartlett, A.M., and John P. Peters, 
Ph.D. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 
Boston : C. H. Whiting. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
545, Price, $1.50. 

This Hebrew story is told with admirable skill 
from the Creation to the Exile, with loyalty to 
the language of the Bible, condensing and rear- 
ranging, using [ebrew tradition as well as history 
when they will be of any avail. The authors show 
themselves familiar with critical scholarship,though 
they have evidently been governed in their work 
by practical rather than critical considerations. 
It is not written for the sake of exhibiting their 
orthodoxy so much as for the purpose of making 
the Hebrew story attractive and valuable. The 
work is so well done that there is little need of 
any commentary for even young readers. We do 
not recall any work that is so valuable as an in- 
troduction to the Old Testament Scriptures, espe- 
cially for the young, as this. 


THree MArRtTyRs OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By the author of the Schdnberg- 
Cotta Family. New York : Dodd, Mead & 

Price, $1.25. 

The study of the lives of heroic men and women 
is always suggestive and profitable, and the author 
of this volume has chosen three men who will ever 
rank as eminent in heroic deeds as the basis of 


this excellent volume, Li , Gordon, and 


Patteson are names on the page of human history 
that will ever inspire feelings of respect for per- 
sonal heroism. Every age has had its ideal heroes, 
and the nineteenth century furnishes its record of 
great men through whom the “‘ spirit of the age” 
is shown. David Livingstone, born in 1813, had 
a training for missionary life, and the world knows 
how he gave his services to the Dark 
Continent,”’ and, after thirty years’ missionary 
work, died in its wilds. Charles George Gordon, 
after a career of unexampled heroism, sorrow, and 
struggles, also fell a martyr in the same country 
of superstition and ignorance. John Coleridge 
Patteson, a bishop, furnishes a contrast, and shows 
that heroic deeds can be done in other spheres. 
The book is one of great value and should be in 
every library. 

Down THE West BRANCH, OR, CAMPS 
AND TRAMPS AROUND KATAHDIN. By Capt. 
Charles H. Farrar. Illustrated. Boston : 
& Shepard ; New York : Charles T. Dillingham. 
Cloth, 16mo, 311 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This strikingly illustrated book contains a very 
interesting and instructive record of a trip through 
one of the wildest regions of Maine, by several 
members of the ‘‘ Lake and Forest Club”’ in puar- 
suit of rest and recreation. Captain Farrar knows 
more about the wilds of eastern New England than 
any man with whom we are acquainted. New 
England has yet a vast extent of wilderness little 
known by the world of travelers. The romance 
Captain Farrar blends with his descriptive chap- 


PS | ters lends a charm to them for young people; yet 


we are glad to say that his stories are free 

objectionable passages. 

Memorr or Mrs. Epwarp Livingston. 
With letters hitherto republished, by Louise Liv- 
ingston Hunt. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This well written memoir revives the memories 

of one of America’s noble women ; remarkable for 

beauty and intellect. She was of French descent, 
and spent her early life in the West Indies and in 

New Orleans, where she was married at the age 

of thirteen to a French officer, who died three 

years after. At the age of nineteen she married 
again, Mr. Edward Livingston, a man who was 
conspicuous in public affairs at the opening of this 
century. This alliance gave Mrs. Livingston an 
intimate acquaintance with the great men from 

Washington’s time to 1860, the date of her death, 

at the age of seventy-eight. She was a noble 

example of true womanhood. Her influence at 
several epochs in our history was very useful. 


A Rancuman’s Stories. By Howard 
Seeley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Received from Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp 356. Price, $1.00. 

A fascinating subject is here treated with rare 
descriptive skill. Our western land, with its fron- 
tiersmen, miners, campers, and cow-boys, is grow- 
ing more interesting as the secrets of their life and 
customs, their ventures and adventures, come to 
light. We have in this volume the strongest con- 
trast of ranchmen’s phrase and the exquisite des- 
criptive art of the author, who blends fact and 
fancy, sense and sentiment, with such skill as only 
comes when a cultured gentleman roughs it with a 
view to profit and pleasure in experience and in 
memory. 

JOSEPH THE Prime Minister. By Rev. 
Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 12mo, pp 240. 
Price, $1.50. 

The seventh volume in the series of ‘‘ Bible 
Characters,”” by Dr. Taylor, is in the author’s 
uniformly clear, earnest, and sihcere style; ex- 
haustive, reliable, inspiring; loyal alike to the 
Word and to human nature; a help to the young; 
a tonic for the middle-aged ; a comfort to the aged. 
How a pastor with such a church can be as 
faithful as we know him to be to pulpit and par- 
ish, do as much for the various national societies, 
and supplement all with literary work of such 
merit, is more than we can understand. 


Tue Andover Review for June has three 
important articles on educational topics by Presi- 
dent Gilman, Professor Howison, and Rev. D. 
Denison, All of them are worthy of the careful 
attention of educators. 


GrorGe W. CARLETON, whose name for 
more than a quarter of a century has been identi- 
fied with American books and authors, has retired 
from business and from the publishing firm of 
G. W. Carleton & Co, 


T. B. Pererson & Brorners, Phila- 
delphia, have issued Monte Cristo’s Daughter, the 
sixth volume in the ‘‘ Monte Cristo Series,” pub- 
lished by them. It is published in paper cover 
for 75 cents, and in morocco cloth, gilt and black, 
for $1.25. 


For publication during the fall, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., have in preparation a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Scenes and Characters,”’ by 
Austin Brereton, illustrative of thirty of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 


An ILLustrateD Report on ALASKA. 
The U.S. Senate has recently printed the report 
of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, on Education in Alaska, 
as ‘‘Senate Executive Document, No. %. The 
report can be had free on application to their 
congressmen by educators and others. 


Vo.ume I., June, 1885, to May, 1886, 
The Southern Bivouac,—a monthly literary and 


historical magazine, condacted by Basil W. Duke 
and R. W. Knott; published by B. F. Avery & 
Sons, Louisville, Ky., — makes a very valuable 


oN 


ble maps o e , and about its of 
beeen 2g of the Civil War, with a rick table of 
contents in prose and poetry. 


HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES, by Charles 
Lanman, contains anecdotes and interesting revel- 
ations of character that have fallen under his own 
personal observation. With two or three excep- 
tions, the ‘‘ personalities’? concern noted Amer- 
ieans, such as Prof. Henry Longfellow, Irving, 
G. P. Marsh, Greeley, A. H. Stevens, ete. Most 
of the anecdotes are new, and they are all told 
with the freshness of style which personal ac- 
-~ es only can give. Boston: & Shep- 


J. B. Liprrycotrt Company’s list of new 
books published includes Marion’s Faith, by Cap- 
tain Charles King, U. S. A., author of The Col- 
onel’s Daughter, to which it is a sequel ; Court 


Lee| Royal, by 8S. Baring-Gould, being No. 39 of Lip- 


pineott’s ‘‘ Series of Select Novels”; In a Grass 
Country, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron ; The 
South: Its Industrial, Financial, and Political 
Condition, by A. K. McClure, editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Times ; Builders’ Work and the Building 
Trades, by Col. H. C. Seddon, R.E. 


Macmittan & Co., London and New 
York, have published an Elementary Algebra, by 
Charles Smith, M.A., fellow and tutor of Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, Eng. ; price, $1.10. 
We doubt whether the principles of algebra were 
ever better presented by Mr. Smith in this 
book. It has a special educational value, from 
the fact that the logical ground-work is laid by 
explanations and proofs of the fundamental opera- 
tion and rules, with unusual thoroughness and 
clearness. The author contemplates a more com- 
prehensive treatise to supplement the elementary. 


J. S. Oattvie & Co., 31 Rose street, 
New York, have ready No. 30 of ‘‘ Ogilvie’s Pop- 
ular Readings.’’ It contains, Was he Severe ?_ by 
Mrs. Henry Wood; An Unnatural Bon , by 
the author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne’’; Hoist With His 
Own Petard, by a popular author; A Sister’s 
Sacrifice, by Mary Cecil Hay; The Mill on the 
Wye, by a popular author; Vanitas, by a popular 
author; Nina Vivian’s Choice, by a popular au- 
thor; Bell’s Confession, by a popular author; 
Mab Tarleton’s Trial, by author of “‘ Love’s 
Devotion,”’ ete. ; The Organist of St. John, by a 
popular author. 


R. Jenkins, New York, has 
just published in a neat form one of Edmondo de 
Amico’s romances in Italian, entitled Alberto. 
Price, 25 cents. This is the first of a series of 
choice Italian reprints, to be known as ‘‘ Novello 
Italiano.’’ Prof. T. E. Comba, of Amherst Col- 
lege, has carefully supplied it with explanatory 
notes in English. Mr. Jenkins has also ready No. 
8, ‘‘Contes Choisis,’’—Les Fiancée de Grinderwald, 
and Les Amoureux de Catharine, by Erckmann- 
Chatrain. Price, 25 cents. Both are amusing 
and interesting tales, permeated with the charac- 
teristic humor of the authors, and will not fail to be 
welcomed by the constantly enlarging circle of 
American readers in French, which Mr. Jenkins 
is endeavoring to supply with good, cheap, and 
tasteful literature. 


D. Lornror & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished a very useful book for girls, entitled How 
She Learned Housework, by Christina Goodwin ; 
price, 75 cents. This bright little book is in- 
tended for girls from fourteen to sixteen. Under 
the guise of an interesting story it gives a deal of 
information relative to housekeeping, or just that 
part of housekeeping which young people are 
capable of taking a hand in,—sweeping, dusting, 
eabinds sewing, plain cooking, with experi- 
ments in preserve aud jelly-making. Four young 
= form themselves into a club, and under the 

irection of the projector of the scheme,—the 
mother of one of the members,—enter upon the 
work with as much interest and enthusiasm as if 
it were a tennis or croquet club. The story of 
their meetings and their failures and successes will 
be read with thorough enjoyment by girls who 
have an ambition to learn to do something useful 
and have never known exactly how to set about it. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lives of the English ts,— Waller, Milton, Cowley; 

b LD.D.; price 10 cents. New York: 
se 0. 

The Wisdom and Eloquence of Daniel Webster; com- 
gies by Callie L. Bonney; price 75 cents. New York: 

ohn B. Alden. 

The Destruction of Gotham; by Joaquin Miller; price 
#100. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. For sale by Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 

Leisure Hour Series, No. 187: No Saint,—a Study; by 
Adeline Sergeant; price. cloth, $100; paper, 30 cents. 
..-»Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, R.A.; by his friend, 
oy. apnaeal Carr; price $150. New York: Henry Holt 


The Head Station,—a Novel of Australian Life: by 
Mrs. Campbell Praed; price 25cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Hours with German Classics; by Frederic Henry 
Hedge; price $2 50; Constance of Arcadia,—a novel; price 
#1.50....A Shadow of Dante; by Maria Francesca Ros- 
setti; _e #150. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

lish Worthies: Shaftesbury; by H. D. Traill. New 


ry of Education in Pennsylvania; by James 
LL.D. Lancaster, Pa.: Inquirer Pub- 
shin 
That Dreadful Boy.—an American novel; by Mrs. Kate 
Tannant Woods. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Biographical Essays; by Thomas B. Macaulay; price 
50 cents. New York: John B, Alden. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Andover Review for June; terms. $4.00 year; 35 
cents anumber. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 

The English Illustrated Sas for June; terms, 

1 78 FY oe 15 cents a number. New York: Macmil- 
an ‘0. 

The New England Magazine for May; terms $3 00 a 
year,35 cents a number. Boston: Bay State Monthly Co. 

Southern kivouae for June; terms, $2 00 a year; 20 
a Ramer, Louisville, Ky.: Home and Farm Pub: 

The Homiletic Review for June: terms, $3.00 a year; 
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TO THE DAISY. 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet daisy! oft I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy. 
Thou unassuming commonplace 
Of nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 

Which love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 

I sit, and play — similes, 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising. 

And many a fond and idle name 

I give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humor of the game, 
While I am gazing. 


A nun demure, of lowly port ; 
A sprightly maiden, of love’s court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 
That thought comes next,—and instantly 
The freak is over. 
The shape will vanish, and behold! 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
Tn fight to cover! 


I see thee glittering from afar,— 
And then thou art a pretty star, 
Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee! 

Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest,— 
May — come never to his rest 

ho shall reprove thee! 


Sweet flower! for by that name, at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 

Sweet silent creature! 
That breath’st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature! 

— William Wordsworth, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 
READING UNION. 


The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union is 
an extension of the Retreat into the home circle 
for professional reading and study during the en- 
tire year. It is the scheme of the C. L. S. C. 
adapted to the day-school teacher, and applied to 


his work, The plan of the Reading Union for 
secular teachers was discussed, and preliminary 
steps taken, in 1879 for organization at Chautau- 
qua. In December, 1885, the plan was revived ; 
and the Board of Managers of the Chautauqua 
University, at their annual meeting at Erie, Pa., 
considered the importance of the foundation of 
this new department in the university course. 
After a full discussion of the value and necessity 
of a development of the university in the direction 
of supplying the wants of teachers and candidates 
for teaching throughout the country with profes- 
sional reading, it was voted unanimously to organ- 
ize the plan under the title, ‘‘ The Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Union”? ; and, on recom- 
mendation, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, 
was elected president of the new department. 

The following letter from Dr. W. T. Harris, of 
Concord, Mass., will be heartily appreciated : 

My DEAR DR. VINCENT: I believe heartily that 
the time is just at this moment ripe for you to extend 
your department of secular education of teachers over 
the country. bade Pf facilities for giving diplomas 
for work done, and for keeping up professional read- 
ing by your ingenious device of “ Seals,’ your move- 
ment will coéperate with all the State movements 
and offer special advantages to every individua 
teacher ambitious to elevate himself in his profession. 
! am heart and soul in favor of your movement. 

Sincerely yours. W. T. HARRIS. 


The objects of the C. T. R. U. are to promote 
the training, and to secure the highest culture, of 
the American teacher in the home and in the 
school. There is to be full coéperation with State 
reading and other educativunal circles, by providin 
several regular courses of reading and study, wit 
practical helps and counsels to its members, under 
the direction of councilors from the several States, 
as follows : 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., chancellor; Thomas 
W. Hon, John Eaton, LL.D., 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., Daniel B. Hagar, 
Ph.D., J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan, D.D., Clara Conway, F. Louis Soldan, 
LL.D., Rev. Edward Everett Hale, N. A. Cal- 


kins, LL.D., Rose E. Cleveland, Hon. E. E.| 4 


White, LL.D., John Baldwin, Ph.D., J. W. 
Stearns, Ph.D. ; Julia E. Bulkley, Plainfield, 
N. J.; E. J. James, Ph.D., James MacAlister, 
Ph.D., W. N. Hailmann, Ph.D., and others. 


COURSE OF' READING, 


The following important and necessary subjects 
will be embraced in the regular three years’ course : 
of “ Methods of Teach- 
ing,” “* Biography an istory of Education 

School Economies,” and Pri- 
mary Work,”’ ‘* Psychology,”’ ‘* General History,” 

Political Economy,’’ ‘* School Supervision.”’ 
Three subjects are assigned for each year’s reading, 


with the most approved’ text-books and ye 


mentary helps furnished to members ef the 


R. Uz at tly reduced prices, and may be easil 
in connection with work, 


Class of 1886-9, 
1. ‘‘ Prineiples of Education,”’ one book, 
** Methods of Teaching;’’ one book. 
“* General History,’’ one book. 
4. “‘ Socratic League Leaflets, on Practical 
Topics for Teachers,”’ which will be furnished the 
members from time to time without added cost. 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, MEMBERSHIP, ETC, 


A Certificate of the C. T. R. U., signed by the 
chancellor and the presidents, will he given to 
each student who shall fill out the required mem- 
oranda relating to the first year's reading. This 
certificate will become a diploma, by the addition 
of two Socratic League Seals which will be given 
for the completion of the second and third years’ 
readings. 

we taking written examinations on the 
several courses will receive special recognition b 
affixing the Gold Seals of the. Chautauqua Uni. 
versity. 


sete 


THE SOCRATIC LEAGUE, 


All members are introduced into the Socratic 
League,—the nan under which the circles are 
organized. Councillors in the several States will 
advise as to the formation of State, county, city, 
town, and district circles. The list includes many 
of the most prominent men in the country. 

G. Stanley Hall, Dr. E. E. White, General 
Eaton, Dr. Soldan, Miss Rose Cleveland, Dr. 
Hancock, President Calkins, Edward Everett 
Hale, Clara Conway, Professor James, Prof. W. 
H. Payne, President Baldwin, Dr. Stearns, Pres- 
ident Rounds, Dr. Allen, and a long list of other 
a men indorse the movement most 

eartily. 


INDIANA. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR MAY. 


READING, 

1. Give your method for drilling pupils in ar- 
ticulation. 

2. Define personation and modulation. 

3. What is the object of emphasis? State two 
ways in which words may be emphasized. 

i Name three common faults in teaching read- 

% Give your method for conducting a recitation 
in the Third Reader. 

6. Read a selection chosen by the superintend- 
ent. 50 

WRITING AND SPELLING. 

The penmanship shown in the manuscripts of 
the entire examination will be graded on a scale 
of 100, with reference to /egibility (50), regularity 
of form (30), and neatness (20). The handwriting 
of each pupil will be considered in itself rather 
than with reference to standard models. : 

The orthography of the entire examination will 
be graded on a scale of 100, and 1 will be deducted 
for each word incorrectly written. 

SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


1. In what way may the imagination be em- 
ployed in moral training ? 

2. Which is the better instrument in school 
work,—oral or written spelling ? Why ? 

3. Illustrate how the teacher may proceed from 
the known to the related unknown in history. 

4. How, without using diacritical marks, may 
the child be taught to pronounce new words ? 

5. How will it aid in teaching number to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What can be done with the num- 
ber ?”’ 

ARITHMETIC, 

1. A farmer wishes to put 231 bushels of corn, 
393 bushels of wheat, and 609 bushels of oats, into 
the largest sacks of equal size that will exactly 
hold each kind. How many bushels must each 
sack hold ? Proc. 5, ans. 5, 

2. What is the smallest quantity of grain that 
will fill an exact number of bins, whether they 
hold 36, 48, 80, or 144 bushels. Proc. 5, ans. 5. 

3. Give a summary of the relations of the divi- 
dend, divisor, and quotient. Show how the same 
principles apply in fractions as in division, 5, 5. 

4, A man invests } of his money in cotton, } in 
sugar, ;4, in tea, and the remainder, which is 
$2,542, in dried fruit. What is the amount of 
each investment and the total amount ? 2, 2, 2, 4. 

5. Bought 37 cords, 48 feet of wood for $129.81 
and there was but 13 cords 59 cubic feet delivered. 
What part of the money should be paid ? 

Proe. 5, ans. 5, 

6. A rectangular field 50 rods long contains 10 
acres. Another field of the same width contains 
5 acres; what is its length ? 

7. Find the cost of carpeting a floor 18} feet by 
16.4 feet, carpet } yd. wide, at $2} a yd. 

8. If $ of a farm is sold for } of its cost, what 
is the gain per cent. ? 

9. A note of $710.50, with interest after three 
months at 7 per cent., was given Jan. 1, 1883, 
and peid August 12, 1885. hat was the amount 

e 


ue 
10, ¥ (.1369) + ¥ (1296) = ? 
GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Where is the Island of Cuba? The Car- 
ribean Sea? Ceylon? Herat ? 

2. What are the chief occupations of the people 
of Holland ? What is the chief city of Belgium, 
and for what is it principally noted ¢ 

3. Sketch the chain of great lakes, and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

4, What are Selvas? Bound the Argentine 
Republic, and locate its capital. 

5. Where are the Carpathian Mountains? The 


Caspian Sea? Baltic Sea? Euphrates River ? 


Island of Cyprus ? 
6. Locate the following cities, and state one im- 


rtant fact copcerning each: Dresden, Jerusa- 
em, Madrid, Geneva, Quebec. 

7. Sketch Pennsylvania, showing the moun- 
tains, two rivers, and the three most important 
cities. 

8. Compare and contrast the climate and pro- 
duetions of Southern Europe with those of Central 
Europe. 

% Where is Central America? What govern- 
ments compose it ? 

10. Name all the countries of South America 
os touch the Pacific Ocean, with the capital of 
each. 

GRAMMAR, 


1. How does grammar differ from orthography 
in its view of lan ? 

2. What modifiers may the verb take ? 

3. Give the tense auxiliaries; the mode aux- 
iliaries. 

4, To what time may an action expressed by the 
past tense belong ? Illustrate. 

5. Correct, if necessary, and give reasons : 

(2) He that was dead sat up. Whom say ye 
that lam ? Whoever the coat fits may wear it. 

(+) I had begun to think that you had for- 
sook us, 

6. The apple tastes and smells delicious. What 
part of speech is delicious ? How do you know ? 

7. Him that is diligent I will reward. That is 
true manhood, That question is difficult. We 
came that we might be instructed. It was so cold 
that the mercury froze. Give the use of that in 
in each of the above sentences. 

8. When several nouns modify the same word 
and imply common possession, how is the posses- 
sion indicated ? Give an example. 

9. Analyse: They ne’er pardon who have done 
the wrong, 

10. Give examples of four different uses of in- 
finitives. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

1. Give an account of the processes of digestion ; 
tracing a piece of bread rot butter in its course 
through the alimentary canal, describing the 
changes which it undergoes. 

HISTORY. 


1. Which was the last settled colony in this 
country ? What was the cause of its oon 
, 
2. What American poem strongly illustrates the 
patriotic feelings of the colonists at the time of 
the Revolution ? By whom was it written? 5, 5, 
3. When, by whom, and where was slavery in- 
troduced into the colonies ? 8, 4, 3. 
4. What were the Alien and Sedition Laws? 
Why were they passed ? 3, 3, 4. 
5. What commercial necessity j 
isiana purchase ? What did it cost? 5, 5. 
6. What connection had this purchase with the 
slavery question ? 

7. What reasons, other than political, had 
Mexico for resisting the independence of "Texas ? 
8. Briefly describe the career of Aaron Burr. 

9. What was the last important act in the war 
of the Rebellion ? How did the conduct of the 
United States at this juncture differ from that of 
almost every other nation under like cireum- 
stances ? 5, 5. 

10. What important Indian war occurred in 
Grant’s second administration ? What celebrated 
general was killed in it ? 5, 5. 


STATE NEWS. 


INDIANA.—The Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at Lake 
Maxinkuckee, June 29 and 30,and July1. Hon, 
C. H. Reeve, of Plymouth, will deliver a welcom- 
ing address at the opening session, and the response 
will be made by State Supt. Holeomb. An excel- 
lent program has been arranged. Among the 
prominent names are Supts. Hailmann of La 
Porte, Oleott of Greencastle, Jones of Indianap- 
olis, and Wright of Kendallville ; Professors 
Smith of Purdue, Parr of DePauw, and Wood- 
burn of the State University. Papers are limited 
to thirty minutes, and thirty minutes allowed for 
discussion. Maxinkuckee is a delightful place in 
summer, and the prospects are favorable for a large 
and interesting meeting. 

Supt. R. G. Boone, of Frankfort, will be a 
member of the faculty of the State University 
next year. 

President Jordan will spend the summer in 
Norway and Sweden. 

The Indianapolis high school class in geology re- 
cently visited the Whitewater Gorge at Richmond, 
on an exploring e ition. ‘They were enter- 
tained by President Mills of Earlham, and hada 
delightful trip as well as a profitable one. 

It now appears that Supt. Cooper of Evansville 
was displaced solely on political grounds. The 
action of the board is simply contemptible. 


WINGED SEEDS. 

Oh, gold-green wings, and bronze-green wings, 
And ndinael wings, that down the breeze 
Come sailing from the maples-trees! 

You showering things, you shimmering things, 

That June-time always brings! 

Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 

The shade of lovely trees to spread ? 

Or shining angels that had birth 

When kindly words were said ? 


Oh, downy dandelion-wings, 
Wild-floating wings, like silver spun, 
That dance and glisten in the sun ! 

You airy things, you elfin things, 

That June-time always brings ! 


Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, . 


The light of laughing flowers to spread ? 
Or flitting fairies, that had birth 
When merry words were said ? 
—Helen Gray Cone. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM 
OF MUSIC. 


A large audience, under the auspices of the 
Boston Board of the Tonic Sol-fa Association 
assembled on Thursday evening at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, 

THE REV. J. T. DURYEA, LL.D., 
presided, and spoke of the great conservatism of 
the American people in regard to the adoption of 
anything new. e need to understand the first 
principles, and solid facts relating to the value of 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation. Already d results 
have been attained, both in England and in this 
country, from its use. He introduced, in a com- 
plimentary manner, 

MR. THEO, F. SEWARD, OF NEW_YORK, 


president of the American Tonic Sol-fa Associ- 
ation. He said he was to speak of the gospel of a 
new dispensation in regard to teaching music. The 
Tonic Sol-fa Systom is a musical gospel. We are 
now buried under a system of symbols in musical 
instruction in the schools. The same has been 
true in other studies,—Number, for illustration. 
Archimides had a dream of a more simple notation 
which was not realized until many years after. 
Music has been under the same difficulties. The 
early singing was merely chanting. The fixed 


seale was a ladder of tones re nted by a ladder 
of lines invented by Guido. y was music buried 
under its symbols? The ancients had the first or 


fundamental tone; then the fifth; then seven,— 
characters being introduced to show how the fifth 
became the first tone,—and so on, modifying the 
tones. Every device placed upon the lines of the 
staff is a technical difficulty. The signs are of 
use from the instrumental side, but for vocal uses 
they are obstacles. The flats and sharps on the 
vocal-side of music are unnecessary. 

Mr. Seward illustrated on the blackboard, show- 
ing the ordinary method of transposition, point- 
ing out its absurdity and complication. The more 
tones that there are to be produced, the more the 
troubles increase. This system is misleading; it 
tells that which is not true. From a natural 
standpoint the tones stand by themselves, and are 
not transformed from one to another, The sym- 
bols, by this method, become more and more com- 
plicated. New ideas, in an educational sense, be- 
come necessary. 

At this point Mr. Seward introduced 

MR. HARRY BENSON, 
teacher of the system in Boston, to show by actual 
illustration what the system is and how it can be 
used practically in teaching. Mr. Benson com- 
menced with simply exercises, using the hand- 
signs, urging his oR (the audience) to remember 
the tones, singing only what they saw represented. 
His drill upon the chord commenced with the 
chord of doh, then of soh, using the initials of the 
syllables. In regard to time, he said: ‘‘ It ismore 
difficult than the matter of tone. Cultivate the 
ear, first, by the sense of pulsation. The time- 
name of each pulsation, or beat, is Ta. An ac- 
cented or strong pulsation is represented by Tra, 
represented to the eye, on the board, by a - 
dicular line (1) ; and the weak pulse, by two dots (3). 
The time-names are very useful, for they tell the 
time. He had exercises sung from a manual, ad- 
mirably illustrating the principles of tone and time 
which he advocated. First give the illustration, 
and then indicate the notation. He explained and 
illustrated changes of key, or transition. Those 
sueceed best in learning transition who can think 

uickest. One of the results of the tonie sol-fa is, 

at it enables one to read music very rapidly 
without confusing the mind with flats and sharps. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa System helps in singing by the 
staff notation, being its best auxiliary. 

Mr. Benson’s exercises were y appreciated 
and generously applauded. 

MR, SEWARD 

resumed his address, giving the history of the syl- 
lable notation,—a device that has slept for eight 
hundred years, since Guido,—until now we have 
come again to this natural system. Tonic Sol-fa 
advocates simply ask that the people should look 
into it. The best staff-teachers use the devices 
and methods of the new system; claiming that 
they have gained all the advantages it affords. 
This is a mistake, as the signs and devices of the 
staff notation are all confusing. Such teachers of 
music are not uine reformers. The syllable 
notation of the Tonic Sol-fa is the prime essential. 
This system, as presented by the inventor, Mr. 
Curwen of England, covers the whole range of 
musical composition. 

Solfaists do not deny that staff-teaching pro- 
duces good musicians, but this is no reason wh 
this modern improvement should not be investi- 

ted and adopted if it proves a great success,—as 
it has in England,—in schools and in musical so- 
cieties. The common people can understand this 
simple system, which is not true of the staff-nota- 
tion. All the classical vocal music is now printed 
in England in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. The 
staff as a system needs the new system as an in- 
terpreter. The foundation of the enthusiasm of 
those who take up the Tonic Sol-fa system is in 
its simplicity, making it available in the school, 
the home, and in the community at large. 

DR. DURYEA 


elosed the meeting with some very pleasant re- 
marks, and said the system is philosophical and 
and apply to epartments of teaching. 

England the oratorio has been performed by school 
children with the highest suecess. The American 
people do not, as a people, love to sing. We are 
too serious a people to enjoy joyous singing. We 
need music to lighten the sorrows and struggles of 
the whole people. We need to enjoy ourselves. 


This system has a mission among the 
only to that of the Christian religion. oR 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


CALIFORNIA. — The California Kindergarten 
Training School had a delightful exhibit of their 
work, with class exercises and graduating services. 
Mrs. Kate D. Wiggin and Miss Nora Smith have 
done themselves much credit. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

Iturvors. — Geo. W. Oldfather, the efficient 
county superintendent of Knox Co., is editing an 
educational department in the Republican- Register. 

The course of study and outline of work for the 
county schools of Lilinois, arranged by a commit- 
tee of which Supt. Raab is chairman, is ready for 
distribution. 

The graduates of the Peoria ~— school can, 
for the next three years, enter the 


ichigan Uni- 
versity without examination. This was so de 

after President Angell and Professor Harrington 
had each spent a day examining the school. 

The history class of the Springfield high 
recently gave an entertainment, a beautiful pro- 
gram of which is before us. The program con- 
sisted of three parts: 1. Rome as a Kingdom; 2. 
Rome as a Republic; 3. Rome as an Empire. 
Each part was illustrated with numerous tableaux 
representing historical scenes of Rome, besides 

music, and historical essays and orations. 
ine certainly proved what it was intended to be, 
—a review a Barnes’ Roman History. 

W. H. Williamson, superintendent of Havana 
schools, was recently elected county superintendent 
of Mason Co. The schools of Havana can illy 
afford to lese Mr. Williamson, but the county will 
secure a first-class superintendent. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANsAs.—The courso of study for the Kansas 
Normal Institutes of 1886 is ready and can be had 
for a consideration. 

lass graduated at its first annual commence - 
ment, May 28, a class of two boys and three girls. 

—_ John MacDonald, of Shawnee Co., has 
iss a witty and inspiring institute circular. 
After announcing the teachers, he remarks that 
‘* No ‘ professors’ can be found at the Shawnee 
Co. Institute. Teachers who may be curious to 
see genuine ‘ professors’ are requested to attend 
the sessions of the National Educational Associa- 
tion where ‘ professors’ can be found as thick as 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks of Valam- 
brosa.”’ He proposes that a committee of teach- 
ers at the institute shall prepare a course of thirty- 
six lessons in each of the following subjects: Lan- 

, English Literature, Morals and Manners, 
Ph iology and Hygiene. 

x wn C. Hamm, of the Humboldt schools, will 
conduct the Ford Co. Institute, at Dodge City ; 
Frank Aikins will assist. 

Supt. H. C. Ford, of Eldorado schools, has 
been unanimously reélected. J. W. Weltner, of 
Chanute, has been elected to the principalship of 
Oswego schools. 

The following are the commencement lectures 
for our three State institutions : University — 
Hon. A. L. Childs, Des Moines, Ia. ; Agricul- 
tural College— Hon. T. D. Thatcher, Topeka; 
Normal — Dr. S. S. Laws, State University of 
Missouri. 

Supt. Frank Kizer, of Borlington, has resigned 
on account of ill health and taken Sunday-school 
work in Southern Colorado. 


Missovur!.—The various schools, colleges, and 
academies of Missouri are now closing their year’s 
work, commencement day in this latitade coming 
several weeks earlier than in the States farther 
north. A tremendous spurt of hot weather, varied 
by the occasional anties of the playful cyclone, 
reconciles teachers and pupils to the final week. 
Rev. Mr. Mayo, who is spending the closing 
months of the school in year this State, has attended 
many of these commencement celebrations and re- 
ports a very encouraging state of public feeling in 
regard to education wherever he goes. 

The State Convention will assemble at the pleas- 
ant village of Sweet Springs, the last week in 
June, and an institute of science and pedagogy, 
under the direction ‘chiefly of the State Normal 
School men, will be held for several weeks in 
July. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MrinnesotA.—By a unanimous vote the action 
of the Winona board of education of last year, 
whereby the principal of the high school was made 

rintendent of schools, was rescinded, to take 
effect at the close of the present school year. The 
superintendency has been offered to Professor Cur- 
tis of Stillwater, at a salary of $2,500 a year. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Winona is inquir- 
ing into the causes of the decrease in the high- 
ake enrollment. The salary of the principal of 
the high school was fixed at $1,500. The total en- 
rollment of pupils in the publie schools was 1,832. 
Rev. M. N. Gilbert, of St. Paul, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon before the Winona State 

e uating exercises i 

school will take place June 11. as Bee 

Red Wing has réelected her entire corps of 
teachers, with one exception. ; 

The following teachers have been réelected by 
the Rochester school board: Miss Cad@ie F. Ken- 
yon, Vernie Douglass, Alice Swazey, Hattie A. 
Cook, Bertha Youmans, Annie Foster, Hattie C. 
Smith, Amma Patterson, Elma Yeaton, Julia 
Krause, Maggie McElligott, Maggie Lennon, 
Addie Jacobs, Ruby Cobb. Miss Youman’s 
salary was raised to $60, and Miss Lennon’s to $50, 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 
NEBRASKA.—The high school of Tekamah 
employs the Chinese lecturer Tank Kee to deliver 
A of leetures, 


State recognises the ability of women by 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


employing, at the present time, ten as county su- 
perintendents. 

Fremont Normal commences July 6, and con- 
tinues six weeks. 

Grand Island is to have a five weeks’ summer 
school for teachers conducted by Professor Barr, 
the city superintendent, and D. H. Vantine. It 
commences as soon as the city schools close. 

A branch of the Chautauqua Association com- 
mences at Crete, July 1, and continues ten days. 

Each of the classes at the State Normal School 
planted a tree on Arbor Day, dedicating it to some 
noted man or woman. 

The commencement at York College is June 17. 
This will be followed by a normal institute at the 
college building, conducted by three of the college 
faculty. 

Ww. ii. Skinner, principal of David City schools 
for the last two years, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Crete. He is also to 
be teacher of the high school. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONE, Albany. 

New Yorx.—‘‘Among the most promising 
music students at Vassar College is a twenty-year- 
old miss who weighs 190 pounds.’’ She may be 
able to beat them all at the scales, but, as she is 
not yet twenty-one, so much music in A minor 
must be monotonous. 

Is President Darling a failure ? The freshmen 
of Hamilton College were recently defeated in a 
game of base-ball by a nine from the Clinton 

mmar school. 

The Troy Polytechnic Institute is to have a new 
gymnasium, at a cost of $1,100. 

Prof. R. S. Thomas, formerly president of the 
Academy at Schemons, has been appointed an in- 
structor in State institutes. 

Miss Kate Stoneman, a teacher in the State 
Normal School at Albany, enjoys the honor of 
being the first woman admitted to practice law in 
this State. At a recent examination of candidates 
she passed with a superior record, but the judges 
refused to admit her, claiming that under the 
eode she was barred out by reason of her sex; 
whereupon, she appealed to the legislature, which 
promptly passed an enabling act, and the gallant 
bachelor governor as promptly signed it. 

** Bogus ”’ is no longer bogus English. In a re- 
cent veto message our governor used it with all 
the deliberateness of unquestioned legitimacy. 

Summer schools are multiplying. The latest 
announcement is one at Round Lake, from July 
12 to Aug. 13, under the directorship of Prof. J. 
H. Worman, Ph.D. It is to include,—(1) A 
school of lan (2) A school of methods and 
practice. (3) A school of iodustrial art and the 
fine arts (embracing drawing, painting, music, and 
elay modeling). (4) A school of oratory. We 
have received from president A. W. Norton the 

rogram of a recent meeting of the Chemung Co. 
Teachers’ Association ; also a copy of the Elmira 
Advertiser, containing the able address of C. A. 
Collins, Esq., on ‘* Compulsory Education,”’ and 
the interesting remarks of President Norton in the 
discussion that followed, The report of the meet- 
ings indicated that Chemung Co. contains some 
wide-awake and progressive teachers. 


NortH CARoLINA, — The North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, which is to meet at Black 
Mountain, June 20, will be attended by more than 
a thousand teachers and friends of education, from 
all parts of the State. Black Mountain is one of 
the most pleasant and picturesque spots in the 
State, and every teacher who can do so will cer- 
tainly be there. 

The several summer normal schools will meet 
after the two weeks’ session of the Black Moun- 
tain Assembly. The two normal schools nearest 
Black Mountain,—those at Newton and Asheville, 
—will probably be most largely attended. That at 
Asheville will be in charge of Prof. Alderman, 
superintendent of the Goldsboro graded school. 
Newton will have Noble, Moses, and Branson,— 
three of the best normal workers in the State. 

Prof. E. C. Branson, of the Wilson graded 
school, has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Athens (Ga.) schools. 

Prof. C. D. Melver, of the Winston graded 
ym has accepted a position in Peace Institute, 
at eigh. 

W. T. Blackwell, of Durham, has offered 
to support the Durham ed school out of 
his private funds until town can procure 
the necessary legislation. 


New JeRsry.— With the assent of Mrs. Wen- 
dell Philips, the junior department of the Belvi- 
dere Seminary has taken the name of the “‘ Phil- 
lips Institute.’”” Henry Whitall, the astronomical 
inventor, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

The schools will close June 25, to re-open Sept 6. 

Supt. Edson, after a year of the hardest kind of 
work, attended with abundant success, will recu- 


poe on the coast of Maine, beginning at Bar 
arbor. Thither also will go many of our 
teachers. 


W. Cook, A.M., principal of the high school in 
Phillipsburgh, died on May 2\st, aged 25; a fine 
classical scholar and zealous teacher. 


E£ditor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Ou10.—Dr. L. R. Klemm, saperintendent of 
schools at Hamilton, has been réelected, and his 
salary increased from $1,850 to $2,000. ‘The 
schools now have an enrollment of 2,350. There 
are four teachers in the high school, thirteen in the 
intermediate grades, and twenty-seven in the pri- 
mary grades. The graduating class the present 
year numbers 22. The Hamilton schools are in a 

rosperous condition. 
Supt. E. 8. Cox has also been réelected at 
Portsmouth, and Dr. John Hancock at Chillicothe, 
Frank J. Roller, of the Lowellville schools, has 
been called to the principalship of the west side 


schools at Youngstown, 
The Northeastern 


last regular session at Elyria on the 22d inst. The 
following is the program as previously announced : 
* Influence,’ by Supt. H. A. Myers, of Berlin 
Heights. ‘‘ The Relation of Knowledge to Hap- 
piness,’’ by Dr. Aaron Schuyler, of Baldwin Uni- 
versity, Berea. ‘‘ Reading,”’ by Prof. William B. 
Chamberlain, of Oberlin College, Oberlin. ** Eth- 
ical Teaching in the Public Schools,”’ by Dr. 
Orello Cone, of Buchtel College, Akron. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer B. McKee. of To- 
wanda, will lecture at teachers’ institutes. 

A.J.Eaton, at present principal of the Plymouth 
(Mass.) High School, has been appointed to the 
department of history in the Penn Charter School 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Eaton is a B.A. of Acadia 
College, Nova Scotia, and of Harvard University, 
and a Ph.D. of Leipzig. Isaac Porter, a u- 
ate of the School of the National et of 
Design and of the Art Students’ League of New 
York, has been appointed to the department of 
Drawing. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia, is having a field day every day this 
week, with baccalaureate address by Rev. Way- 
land Hoyt, D.D., and commencement day ora- 
tion by Rev. John Hall, D.D. " 

The State Normal School at Kutztown (Third 

District) has an attendance of over five hundred, 
the largest in its history. 
Rev. John Leaman, M.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Human Physiology in Lafayette College, and 
connected with the institute for thirty years past, 
died on the 20th of May, aged 73. 

Lafayette College commencement on June 30. 
Commencement address by Rev. Dr. William 
Ormiston, of New York City. Graduating class 
numbers forty-eight. 


TexAs.—The ‘State University at Austin is 
now the best equipped institution in the South 
with two exceptions, John Hopkins and the Mis- 
souri State University. The vigorous growth of 
this institution indicates the general educational 
growth throughout the State. 

Supt. Wynne, with his excellent assistants and 
admirable school board, has given Austin a very 
efficient system of graded schools. 

Supt. Dow is doing a good work in the Houston 
schools. Prof. O. A. Cooper, principal of the 
high school, is a leading candidate for State super- 
intendent. Texas has few men better qualified 
for the work. 

Our forty-one State Normal Institutes open 
July 12 and close Aug. 7. These institutes are 
sustained by the State, and institute certificates 
are good throughout the State. 


Uran.—The central school of the district sys- 
tem in Utah is the Deseret University. It is a 
large and stately building of 35 rooms, most of 
which are not yet finished. About 250 students 
are attending at present. A deaf mute depart- 
ment is presided over by Professor White, a grad- 
uate of the National School at Washington, D. C. 
Eighteen mutes were under his instruction this 
past winter. In the Deseret University most of 
the instruction is in the form of lectures. 

Miss Mary F. French, of the Provo New West 
School, goes East soon to try to get funds for a 
new school house. Miss Minnie L. Foster takes 
her place, and assists Miss S. C. Hervey. 

About twelve of the New West teachers are 
going east for the summer vacation. Of those 
who remain one or two will visit California and 
others will go to Topeka and Yellowstone Park. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Oxford Co, Teachers’ Association has just 
held a very successful session at Oxford. 

— West Washington Association, at Harring- 
ton, last week, reports a large and enthusiastic 
meetin: 


Co. Association held its first an- 
nual meeting at Bath, May 27 and 28. A full at- 
tendance and good time. 

— Rev. Dr. Pepper, president of Colby, is to 
address the Farmington Normal students at their 
graduation. 

— In the spring elections, 13 towns abolished 
the district system. 

— Bowdoin, class of 1836, will celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary at the coming commencement, 
June 15, and the class of 1861 will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

— A course of four lectures on the professions 
has just been closed at Bowdoin: ‘‘ Journalism,” 
by Edward Stanwood ; ‘ Ministry,” Dr. 
Webb; ** Medicine,’ by Dr. Robinson; ‘‘ Law,’’ 
by Judge Symonds. Wonder why teaching was 
omitted. 

principal of Brigham (Vt. emy. 

— A. E. Blanchard, Bates ’86, is elected prin- 
cipal of North Anson Academy. 

— Dr. Hill of Portland, and Rev. Mr. Hanson 
of Damariscotta, examining committee, after days 
spent with the classes at Colby, report the work 


— Commencement at Colby University will oc- 
eur July4-7. Baccalaureate by President Pepper, 
and Boardman sermon by Rev. Prof. J. M. En- 
glish, of Newton Theological Institute, July 4; 
Junior Prize Declamation, July 5 ; Commence- 
ment exercises, July 7. Graduating class num- 
bers 27, including 2 ladies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. B. A. Pease, the new principal of the 
Mt. Pleasant School, Nashua, gave a very instruct- 
ive temperance lecture before one of the temper- 
ance organizations of that city recently. He ex- 
plained the effects of aleohol upon the different 
tissgaes of the body, and thought the h 


Teachers’ Association beld schoo} 


ope of re- 
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— Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson have just finished 
asuccessful term at the Northwood Ridge Academy. 
— Harvey Atkinson, of Boscawen, a well known 
teacher, is dead. He was 80 years of age. 

— Rev. W. H. Eaton, D.D., of Keene, is to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at Colby Acad- 
emy, New London, on Sunday, June 20, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The next meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the lecture 
room of the Bromfield street M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton, Saturday, June 12, 1886,at 10a.m. Pa : 
‘““The Development and Care of Children’s 
Voices,” by Mr. H. E. Holt ; ‘“* Educational 
Principles as Applied to Music,’’ by Larkin Dun- 
ton, LL.D. ; Tusic in Every Day Life,” by 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin. 

— Prof. W. H. Goodyear, of New York, the 
accomplished curator of the Metropolitan Museum, 
has just finished a course of twelve lectures, at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, on the ‘‘ History and Philoso- 
phy of Art.’’ As in his previous courses, the lect- 
ures were finely illustrated, and were found espe- 
cially valuable in stimulating thought and research 
in historical, as well as esthetic, matters. The 
present school year has been marked by very full 
attendance, general health, enthusiasm in study, 
and Soaauity increasing facilities. The library 
building is being enlarged by the addition of a 
new room capable of shelving, on the first floor, 
some 25,000 volumes. A class of 52 will graduate 
June 24. Senator Dawes is to give the anniver- 

dress. 


sary ad 
RHODE ISLAND, 


— Prof. Wm. E. Wilson, of the normal school 
will spend a portion of his summer vacation in 
Virginia. 

— President Robinson of Brown Unive pre- 
sided at a mass meeting in Music Hall, Provi- 
dence, recently, in the interests of the temperance 
movement. 

— Our new prohibitory law goes into effect 
July 1, and statutes for its enforcement have already 
been enacted. 

— There are at present a number of young men 
attending our state normal school, a fact which 
speaks well for the present administration. 


_FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON TO MOUNT DESERT. 
By the Elegant and Commodious Steamers of 
BOSTON & BANCOR STEAMSHIP Co. 


The eastward voyage on the great steamships of 
this Company affords a ay | refreshing change from 
the summer temperature of Boston, and the inland 
and southern cities, and removes one, in one or two 
hours, from the intense heat to the cool air of the 
ocean, enriched by the intense vitality which comes 

barr yay in from the distant plains of the outer At 

You leave the noises and distractions of the town 
and pass out into these vast, quiet places of the sea, 
with pure and bracing air and fascinating views on 
overt side, and a change of scene and life, which is 
rich in physical and mental benefit. 

Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf daily (except Sun- 
day), at 5.00 p.m., and move down the harbor with 
stateliness and speed, looking down on the many ves- 
sels, steamers, coasters, and yachts, which flit in and 
out among the islands on every side, passing by the 
ragged and rocky “‘ Brewsters ” on the right, and the 
beaches of Winthrop and ium on the left into Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, along a seaboard fretted and fringed 
in a most remarkable manner, forming a long-drawn 
labyrinth of coves, bays, and headlands, to the twin 
lights on Thatcher’s Island; and here, while the 
shades of night are falling fast, supper will be served, 
and later state-rooms will be sought for a full night’s 
= a the steamer speeds on her way to Rock- 
and, Me. 

From the twin lights off Cape Ann the course is 
past the Isles of Shoals and Boone Island to Monhe- 
gan, whose light cheers the darkness of early morning. 

At dawn the steamer passes White Head and enters 
Penobscot Bay, with views of Camden Mountains; 
soon after rounding the picturesque promontory, 
“Owls Head,” the vessel reaches Rockland, and pas- 
sengers land at the wharf, where the tourists’ break- 
fast will be waiting on the fast steamer, “Mount De- 
sert,”’ built expressly for this route, The sail to Bar 
Harbor affords magnificent views. “Here a cape, 
clad in fine greenery, extends out into the sea, co- 
quettishly encircling a great field of blue waves; there 
a bold headland, with its outlying prongs, meets and 
buffets the billows with catapultic force; here the 
bright flood runs merrily up into the land, the hills 
oy tee down to its borders, mirroring their outline 
as in glass; there a hundred isles are seen like spark- 
ling emeralds in the summer sea. 

After eyes breakfast, providing yourself with a 
tourist map (which are distributed at the office), and tak- 
ing a comfortable seat on the spaci pr de deck, 
zen cen follow the course of the steamer while she speeds 
on her way. 

¥rom Rockland the route is across Penobscot Bay to 
the central group of islands which traverses through the 
charming scenery of Fox Island Thoroughfare, touchin, 
at several quaint maritime villages, and giving views o 
the distant mountains, the remote seaward cliffs of Isle 
au Haut, and the bold peaks of Mount Desert. 

After crossing Placentia Bay and Bass Harbor, the 
steamer sweeps up to the wharf at South West Harbor, 
one of the most attractive resorts of eastern Maine. The 
views of Mount Desert across Somes’ Sound are thought 
by_ many to be the finest at this point. 

The steamer, after passing Kear Island Light, rounds 
the bold eastern headiand of Mount Desert, and runs u 
Frenchman’s Bay, by a long line of cliffs 
and many a costly villa, passing Schooner Head, Otter 
Creek, Anemone Cave, Balance Rock to Bar Harbor, 
which is reached in time for dinner. 

Passengers will find every uniformed official and em- 
ployee courteous and polite, and ready to tender such ser- 
vice and give such information as may be desired. 

Fare to Members of the Institute from Boston to Mount 
Desert and return, 8500. Tickets’ going limited from 
pA Ist to 9th, good to return on and until August 
Tickets may be obtained at any ticket office or on board 
the steamers. 

Steamers return from Bar Harbor daily (except Sun- 
day),at 1100p m. Passengers arrive in ton early n 
meraing. Staterooms with two berths, $1.50 and $2.00 
each. ay be engaged in advance. Breakfast and Sup- 
per, 50 cents each. Office onthe wharf at Bar Harbor, 
where staterooms may be engaged, or any information in 
regard to Railroads, or Steamboats, Expresses, Hotels, or 
ay me of Interest, will be cheerfully furnished by officials 

n charge. 

Arrangements have been made with the International 
Express Company to take trunks from dwellings at Proy- 
idence, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Woonsocket, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, and ali other points 
south and west of Boston, at which they have offices, 


deliver them at the hotel in Bar Harbor at 75 cents svn 


pense tourists the trouble of transfers and 88 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY (CONN.) 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of this association, at 
the beautiful town of Stratford, May 28 and 29, 
was one of the most interesting, and by far the 

in attendance, in its history. Over 450 
were present at the first session, and the town hall 
was filled to overflowing during the entire meeting. 
Prin. H. D. Simonds, of the Prospect street school, 
Bridgeport, presided with grace and efficiency. 

First Day. 

H. W. Curtis, -» welcomed the association 
in words sprightly and cordial. 

In the absence of Hon. C. H. Hine, secretary 
of the State Board of Education, Mr. H. A. Jones, 
of Southington, showed magical work with num- 
bers on principles easily applicable to much of 
school-room work. 

Mrs. Nora W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, in 
winning manner showed how to keep young chil- 
dren busy and happy in school. 

Miss Kate A. Raycroft, of Boston, in a talk on 

ing geography, showed proficiency in the art 
with ideas of her owa. 


The value of good penmanship, and the possi- 
bility that every one may become ‘ss easy, rapid, 
and practical business writer by practice on right 
methods, were demonstrated by Mrs. L. D. Smith, 
of Hartford. 

Prin. F, H. Baldwin, of Fairfield, in an incisive 


way, declared that, from the teacher’s stand-point, 
the school course is over-crowded ; and Principal 
Brewer of Fairfield Academy, in equally convine- 
ing terms showed that, from the pupil’s stand- 
point, it is not. 

The Congregational Church was crowded in the 
evening to hear a most sensible and convincing ad- 
dress by General Morgan, principal of the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, in which he told how 
the public schools are solving the labor question. 

Seconp Day. 

On Saturday forenoon, Mr. H. E. Holt, of Bos- 
ton, in au admirable way, illustrated, by a class of 
young children, and his adult audience, how any 
teacher capable of singing the scale ean, without 
a musical instrument, teach vocal music in school. 
Prin. J. D. Bartley, of the Bridgeport high 
school, followed him in words of hearty approval 


Supt. H. M. Harrington, of Bri fort, in in- 
troducing a resolution on the feat iss Lilian 
i spoke of her worth in fitting and tender 
wo 


Resolutions, in which the efforts of the local 
committee and the open-hearted hospitality of the 
citizens of Stratford were not forgotten, were 
passed, officers were elected, and the meeting 
closed with the singing of the doxology. 

The following are the officers for the coming 


year: 
Pres.—W. M. Peck, Stratford. Vice-Pres.— 
C. A. Tucker, Norwalk. Sec. — Miss Ostott, 
Fairfield. Treas. — O,. B. Chamberlain, New 
Canaan. Er. Com.—H. M. Harrington, Bridge- 
rt ; Mr. Everett, Fairfield ; Mr. Sanford, 
tamford. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says: “‘I used 
it for seasickness during an ocean > 2 
most of the cases the violent symptoms which char- 
acterize that disease yielded and gave way to a 


of his principles and methods. 


healthful action of the functions impaired.”’ 


An Important Book. 


“ Multun in parvo.” 


The Essentials of Geography: 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FrisHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the 
hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and 
descriptive geography a pupil should be required to 
commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large 
geographies, any one of which, may be used in con- 
nection with it: This book is in octavo form, bound 
in flexible covers. 

Price, 80 cents; sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
sup plied. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira ReMsEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Schools are Adopting 


Shepard’s Chemistry, 81.12 
Ceit’s Chemical Arithmetic, - 
Sheldon’s General History, - 1.60 
Sheldeon’s German Grammar, -60 
Deutsch’s German Beader, - -90 
Boisen’s German Reader, - - 1.00 
Shaler’s Geolegy, - 1.00 
Heath’s Outline Map of U. S., - 450 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, 1.60 


Sample copies sent to teachers, tpaid, on recet 
of 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, 


The right man, whocan rely upon his wife to aid him 
for the Principalship of a Ladies’ Seminary, one 0 
the best located and best furnished in the Eastern 
States. An Episcopalian or Baptist preferred. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
573 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next school year should find each teacher sup- 
plied with THE TEACHER’S AID to School 


Attendance. Single copy, 20 cents. Stamps taken. 
ANNON, 
572d 


110 Hickory St., Sprinefeld Mass. 
The Summer College of Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT., 


Opens July 12th for Six Weeks. 


For Programmes, etc., address 
W. A. DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 
Or the President, L. A. STAGER. 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED 


By a Gratemen who graduated from the Oswego 
State Normal School and from Yale College ; has 
been a special student at Johns Un 
and has eight years successful experience in 


teaching. 
Information as to specialities and references given 


on application. 
ddress WM. M. ABER. 
569 d 212 East 46th St., New York City. 
ITCHELL’S ATLAS 2< 
OF THE WORLD. $3 
NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. —@ 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School of Elocution, 


178 & 179 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. A. BLEECKER, Principal. 


Designed for the thorough, correct training of 
Pupils for Platform, Pulpit, Legal Bar, Count- 
ing House, and every-day Mercantile Pursuits. 

Particular attention paid to Gestures, and Culti- 
vation of the Voice. 


STAMMERING and all Impediments of 
Speech thoroughly cured. 

CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES furnished 
with first-class talent. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] city, which could 
hot be replaced for $50.000, is offered for $35.000; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 


ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and healthy. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
563 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


City of Boston. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston, will 
be examined Tuesday, wenereny. and Thursday, 
August 24, 25, and 26, in the Girls’ High School-house 
West Newton Street, Boston. The examination wil 
begin on Tuesday at 9 A.M., and Wednesday and 
Thursday at 8.30 AM. Attendance will be required 
each day. Those who intend to be candidates 
should send at once for a circular containing full in- 
formation with regard to the requirements and sub- 


jects of the examination to 
PHINEAS BATES, 


Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 


573 b Mason Street, Boston. 


GINN & COMPANY'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


EDIT 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
Rr. Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, 


ORS. 
JAMES CRANSTOUN. 


Pror. WILLIAM. F, ALLEN. 


AND OTHERS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


21 Double-Page Colored Mapas. 
40 Small Colored Maps. 


A Concise and Comprehensive Sketch 


Routes of Alexander, Xenophon, Hannibal, etc., indicated. 
Longitude given from Greenwich and from Ferro. 


of Ancient Geography. 


A Complete Index, giving both the Ancient and the Modern Names, and 


with a new method of mferring to the Maps. 
Accuracy, Uniformity, Distinctness, Beauty, Durability, and Cheapness. 


The former edition was used and recommended by nearly all the leading Classical 


Schools of Great Britain 


and the United States. 


Now Ready: New and Enlarged Edition of 


READING CESAR, by J. M. Warton. 


SIX WEEKS PREPARATION FOR 
Mailing price, 45 cents; Introduction, 40 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SUMMER COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The 12th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 5th,and continue six weeks, under the direction of 
ARTHUR M. Comey, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany). 
Instruction will be given in General Chemistry, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Organic Chem- 
istry, and Mineralogy. Special attention given to 
advanced work in all branches. The instruction is 
given practically in the laboratory, supplemented by 
experimental lectures. The courses are especially 
designed for teachers in secondary schools, and are 
open both to men and women. For further fnforma- 


tion address Dr. ARTHUR M. Comey, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 
571 ¢ Cambridge, Mass. 


we want AT ONCE atewaBLe men 


in New England, tointroduce an educational work, 
which is new, NOVEL, and FASCINATING. 

To live, ambitious, eaergetic men of tact and sense, 
we can offer a RARE opportunity, as Rev. A. E. 
Winship, or Wm. E. Sheldon, both of this Journal, 


can testify. 
MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield Street, 


573 d Boston, Mass. 


COMMENCINC 
JULY | 


Special Work for Teachers of Ungraded Schools. 


Summer School for Teachers, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 
Departments in Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools. 


Languages Taught by Natural Methods, 


CoL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal of Cook Co. 


Normal School, Normal Park, lL, formerly of 
Quincy, Mass. 

Mrs. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 

W. H. LENNON. Normal School. Rockport, N. Y. 

REv. GEo. E. CuRTIs, Rochester, N. Y. 

CHAPIN, Editor ‘Educational Gazette,” Roches- 
er, N. Y. 

SEYMOUR EATON, Ed. ‘‘Home and School Supple- 
ment,”’ Toronto, Canada. 

F. V. In1sH, Author of *‘Analysis and Grammar Made 
Easy by Diagrams,” Lima, O. 

C. D. LARKINS, Supt, Schools, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

T. V. WELCH, Supt. Niagara Falls State Park. 

Miss Mary E. Doy.tr, Teacher of Primary Methods, 
Quincey & Woburn Methods, Woburn, Mass. 

N. P. BROWNING, Principal of Public Schools, Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. 

Miss JENNIE C. CoE, Geneseo Normal School. 
. L. WILTAMs, Rochester Business University. 

F. E. RoGERs, Rochester Business University, 

A. M. PREsTON, Principal Union School, Silver 

Creek, N. Y. 

F. M. GrLtueEy, Teacher of Classics, High School, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


school of the same grade. 
A. P. CHAPIN, Business Manager 


OR 
5S West Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


FACULTY: 


Joun H. FRENCH, N. Y. State Institute Instructor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

JoHN TRAINER, Superintendent Schools, Decatur, 
Ill.. Author of ** How to Grade and Teach a Coun- 
try School.” 

H. R. Rorn, Superintendent Schools, Meadville, Pa. 

Caas. E, Fircnu, Editor-in-Chief, Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle,” Rochester, N. Y.; Regent of 
State University, 

Miss ELLEN C. PIERSON, Dansville, N. Y. 

JOHN G. ALLEN, “ Author of Topical Studies in 
American History,” Rochester, N. Y. 

A. A. WoopBRIDGE, Boston, Mass., Late Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Woburn, Mass. 

J. H. Hoose, Prin, Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Principal Public Schools, Niagara 

falls, N. Y. 

HARRISON E. WEBSTER, Geol. and Botany, Roches- 
ter, University. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz Normal School, 

W. L. McGowan, Superintendent Schools,Smethport, 
Pa.; Grad. Heidelberg University, Germany. 

MARK B. BEAL, from Boston School of Oratory. 

A. 8. DowNING, Prin. Union School, Fairport, N. Y. 


OTHER SPECIALISTS IN LANGUAGES ANNOUNCED LATER. 


No other Summer School offers such attractions. 
Information in detail sent on application to 


Cost of Tuition and Board less than at any other 


A. A. WOODBRIDGE, Director of Method 
85 Pembroke Street, Boston, 


Make Money During Vacation ! 


We want teachers and students, 
Both ladies and gentleman, 
To work for us during vacation. 
We will pay well for your services. 
Address at once, 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE FINE SCHOOL PROPERTY 


We advertised for sale in Eastern Illinois, is now of- 
fered on more favorable terms. For particulars 
apply at once to 


“The Sauveur College of Languages ” 


Will open this year at Oswego, N. Y., on Monday, 


July 12, All teachers from New (and we 
trust there will be many) who design attend this 
Session will find it for their interest to correspond 
with HIRAM O TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
663 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 
down to lisping infancy, and suiced to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 P. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide Meee | of short, ps. and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, Ill. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

‘‘We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, n, Mass. 

The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year’s Session 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of catosy. 


to be held 


City of Boston. 


Prin. of the Boston Schoo of 

and Prof. of Oratory 

9 at Tuft’s College, will open a 
reday, July 15 
and 


in the 


Term commences Thu 


‘o continue FIVE WEEKS Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board 
ooms- For further information address Ne. 7 Beacem Street, Bosten, Mass, 


SPECIAL 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *”%<'** Voice, Gesture, and Speech, 


NOTICE. 


ber 7, 1886. Two 
courses. 


Complete course of Vocal Training, Thome methods. 


Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 
ears’ and one year’s 
Delsarte System of Expression, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXII1.—No, 28. 


Some Late Publications. 


East A - 
Va es. 
Bar s Vagaries. - - 
George Eliot and her Heroines. - 
Modern Languages in Education. 
How to Teach Penmanship. 
Complete Geography. New Ed. 
Elementa: phy. 
Actors and Actresses. 


A novel. 


Manual! Training in Education. 
} of English History. 


art Royal. - 

w The usework. - - - - 
Constitutional and Political History of the States. - 
American Angler. - - - - - - 
Up the Rhine. - - - - : - - 
Flights Inside and Outside Paradise. - - 
The Greeks of To-day. - - - - - ° 
Face to Face. - - - - - 
Anti-Slavery History in State and Nation. - - 
American Guide Books. 4 Vols. - - - 
Red-Nosed Frost. - - . - 
Saunterings in Europe. - - - - - 
A Summer in Scan via. - - - - - 


For n Travelers, 
A Mission Flower. - ° 
Social Studies in England. . - 
Through the Year with the Poets. 


Ca kery, ° 
The Wind of Destiny. - - 


ene Grandet. - - 
e Roland. F. W. Series. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Woolson Harper & Bros, N Y, 81.25 
Mulock « 25 
Tibball 1 00 
Woolson a 1 25 
Comfort C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 25 
Monteith AS8 Barnes & Co, N Y, 1 60 
Monteith = 70 
Matthews & Hilton Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Gallagher Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston, 1 00 
Winter George J Combes, N Y, 1 25 
Duffield Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 2 50 

k Harper & Brothers, N Y, 90 
Harris Houghton. Mifflin & Co, Boston, 50 
Blake Chas H Kerr & Co, Chicago, 25 
Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 20 
Barring Gould J B Lippincott Co, Phila, . b 
Kin 
Goodwin D Lothrop & Co, Boston, ri 
Jameson W Murray, Baltimore, Md, 50 
Nerris Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 5 50 
Hood G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 50 
Pearson 1 25 
Tuckerman pes 50 

Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 25 

Willey Brown & Thurston, Portland, Me, 2 00 
Ticknor & Co, Boston, each 1 50 

Nekrasoy 1 50 
Wood AD F Randolph, N Y, 1 25 
Stone 1 25 

Piekard White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 50 
Bolton D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Adams each 75 
Parloa Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 50 
Hardy Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 256 
Ba Roberts Bros, Boston, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


RESTORATION OF HEARING.—Do you hear 
well? If not, it will be interesting to read what 
several patients have to say of how their hearing 
was improved : 

A gentleman in San Francisco, Cal., who had for 
a few months used Sageaas Oxygen, wrote as fol- 
lows: “‘ My left ear had always been to me a useless 
organ. Yesterday I made several prolonged tests on 
the telephone. Although formerly I had been unable 
to hear at all in that ear, J am now able to hear in it 
more distinctly than in my right ear.” 

A jent at Indianapolis, Ind., writes: “I have 
used three-fourths of the Compouns ‘|x you se 
me and have derived much benefit. y catarrh 
think about cured, and my hearing has also been ben- 


A physician of Shreveport, La., says: “‘Com 
Oxygen is the best reme ay I have found for my troub- 
les. The first time I used it I was relieved of a ve 
severe catarrh trouble, which kept me awake all 
night. My defective hearing has been very much im- 
oe. = my lung trouble promises to be a thing 

past. 
A gentleman in Des Moines, la., writes: “ Com- 
Oxygen has improved my general health. The 


und 


riod attacks of deafness are not so frequent nor 
80 long continued.” 
A Virginia physician writes: “ My wife has been 


for twenty-five or thirty years deaf in one ear, and 
under the use of the Oxyeun can now hear well.” 


Compound »—its Mode of Action and 
is the ti gives a full 
and interesting what may a 
mysterious about this remedy, and also stat Take 
ters from patients cured of various chronic diseases. 
It is furnished free to any address on application, 
either personally or by letter, to Drs. Dranuey 
& PALEN, 1520 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WE desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the School of Elo- 
eution, 178 and 179 Tremont Street, Boston, of 
which J. A. Bleecker, is principal, in THE Joun- 
NAL. This school has been indorsed to us, by 
some of the most competent judges in Boston, as 
aschool doing genuine, thorough work in the cor- 
rect training of students for public life and private 
pursuits. Special attention is paid to the build- 
ing and cultivation of the voice and gesture for 
the platform, the pulpit, and the bar. Prof. 
Bleecker also devotes attention to the curing of 
stammering and all impediments of speech. For 
full particulars, price of tuition, ete., address 
J. A. Bleecker, Principal, 178 and 179 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


ImPoRTANT. — P arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Transfer of e, by sto at the 

Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 
ers ving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, the street Horse Cars at 
en reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

for & cents, and save $3.00 Hir 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and 


e e. 
upward day. Euro 
Elevators, Resteurant, Cafe and Wine 
supplied with the best. 
ces erate. Families can live better for less 
money at ane Union than at any other 
Rotel . Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
Grand Depot. free. 


— Parliament is said to be full of 


Free) “aad of poverty in England is 
Rare Opportunity 


For the of property, —a “ Family Boardin 

School for Boys,” located in one of the most deligh 
ful and healtliy 'N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
steam from several large cities. he 
— is three stories, and contains 28 good sized 
rooms, fitted up with all modern improvements for 
family and school P ; will accommodate 20 
pupils, anda large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. dd school property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures, ete., will be sold 
for $13,000; terms of payment easy. If sale is made 
discount from these figures will be 

; Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


poor men. 
something 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— To be happy the passion must be cheerful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity 
to hope and joy is real riches; one to fear and sor- 
row is real poverty. 

Apvice To MorTHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It = tes the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


** Are you a marrying man ?’’ was ‘asked of a 
ombre-looking gentleman at a recent up-town re- 

tion. ‘* Yes, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 
I’m aclergyman.” 


A sound body and a contented mind are neces- 
sary to ect happiness. If you wish to possess 
these, cleanse your blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
It is perfectly safe to take, and is a thoroughly re- 
liable, highly concentrated, and powerful blood 


—A Chicago man who has recently returned from 
Europe, was asked what he thought of Rome.’’ 
** Well,” he replied, ‘‘ Rome is a fair-sized town, 
but I couldn’t Felp but think when I was there 
that she had seen her best days.”’ 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIvEr OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, is a most valuable rem- 
edy for Consumption, Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, 
of children, colds and chronic coughs, and in all 
conditions where there is a loss of flesh, a lack of 
nerve power and a general debility of the system. 


— A mean man dreads ing with anything 
for n , and is miserable when told that his 
health is giving away.— New Orleans Picayune. 


— For rapid and easy writing use Esterbrook’s 
blunt and turned up point pens. Nothing like 
them. Ask your stationers for them. 


A. A. DRAKE, Westfield.N. J. and New York 
Exchange 


Hon. 
Stock 
writes: 


ous diseases 
*Forthose interest- 
ed, a few other ref- 


SALT 
RHEUM 


NOW READY. 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @uan Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need. Please send us a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 
New Goods. 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


644 x9 1g, 8x 1134. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price. 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LATHOGRAPHED Picture of Yacht Puritan o# Covers. 


Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . ; Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. CopyiNG Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO,, 


59 Duane Street, New York. 


READINGS patos, rxoguence, wir, numon. REGITATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 


Every op ey By speaks pieces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite ; 
every aay | that wants a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; every i who enjoys 
wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


for sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “ Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), was issued Febru- 
, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75,per vol. Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 


The 8S 
ary 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN MIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAN. 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
For full information, , and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DENNIS, New England Agent, 290 
297 Broadway N.Y. B. GAULT, 67 Clark, St. Chicago. 


Washington St., Boston; 
Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


From the map below it will be seen that the oheage & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 


etween the 


East, North, and South, 
and Tokeka, -Kas., and 


Chicago and Kansas City. Nex the Great West. NO 
Chicago and St. Louis, and > CHANGE OF CARS OF 
St. Louls and Kansas City. |< f ANY GLASS, and two 

04 


trains a day each way, 
between 


Chicago & Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 


St.Louis & KansasCit. 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS, THE NEW- 
EST AND FINEST IN 
zy USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
OHARGE ; PALACE DIN- 
ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 
\.} ING CARS, are run on all 
threugh trains. 
SPECIAL REDUCED RatTEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 


full information, apply to any ticket agent in th i 
ap ly 4 agen United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow 


CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agen 
261 Broadway, New York City. . 
W. W. LORD, JR., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
, Traveling Passenger Age’ 
— OR TO — 


Ind. 
JAMES CHAR TON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 


210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
assistant. The candidate must be a college gradu- 


Vacation Employment. 


Agents wanted at every SumMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, to represent our educa- — ae OROUTT Manager 
tional journals and books. If a teachers’ meeting will N. E. Bureau of Education, 
be held in your neighborhood, write us for agency 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Liberal pay. Address alt 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., of 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passveqer Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class private school in N. Y. State, a lady 


% Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boun 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Bound Volumes ee, 94.00" 


366 
| 
Killed in the Open. - 
| 
| 
wey, between 
erence names: ALL prick | 
court, D. D., Jersey 
City ; HYER, » ce 
wa. 4 OMPLAINTS 4, 4 
, Hartford, Ct: 
ECZEM 
260.—A 
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June 10, 1886. 


O 
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COLLEGES. 


____ PROFESSIONAL. 
/\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
C College, Hanover, . Address the President, 


LOGY, Boston. 
Mining, and Elec- 

ry, and Nat. History. 

P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


tric Eng., 

INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
Gamer INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Architecture, Chemist 
ALKER, Prest. JAs. 


“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art edueation and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and ‘further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


i ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


Gute NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk, Prineipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


GUTE NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 

vaneed Course for special classes of students. Ad- 

dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Geachers’ Apencies. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

We do not quote much from 
New York State, because it is 
well known that we fill nearly 
all prominent vacancies here. 
But here are two outside testimo- 
nials: From Supt. Firzpat- 
RICK, Leavenworth, Kas. “We 
have elected Prof. Geo, G. Ryan, 
of Hudson, N. Y., Principal of 
our high school, at a salary of 
$2,000 per annum. Iam very much pleased with Mr. 
Ryan, and he is taking hold of his work in excellent 
form. Iam delighted with the character of the can- 
didates presented to us by you for the vacant posi- 
tion. -‘I intend to use your agency freely in the 
future, as I know of none more prompt or more in- 
telligently managed.” 

From PRESIDENT LASHER, Napa College, Cal. “I 
ain glad that the appointment of the preceptress has 
been made, and hope that she will prove to be the 
right one in the right place. Ihave depended almost 
peg on your estimate of the lady, except her let- 
ter which was the best expressed of the several appli- 
cants. But few teachers give the information de- 
sired. “ Your letter of commendation and introduc- 
tion is admirable and gives ata glance the real status 
of ateacher. For knowledge of the candidates and 
promptness in presenting desirable persons I must 
commend your agency above all others with which 
business has been done.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 

Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services Ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mag. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. HirAM ORCUTT,— 

Please send me your circulars and form of sapien. 
tion. My college president has advised me to teach 
next year, and to register with you as the best means 
of obtaining such a position as I want. 


Cc. M. CLARK, 
Galesburg, MU, March 17, 1886. 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS.~ 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bosto: 


Send six cents for , and 

receive free, a costly box of goods 

whichwill help all, of either sex, 

more money right away than anything else in this 

= Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
mailed free, Truss & Oo., 


‘|voad, tickets will be sold at one fare to 


=| $1.00; Jonesport and Machiasport, $1.50. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


American Institute,—Railroad and 
Steamboat Information.—Fare from Rock- 
land to Bar Harbor and return, $2.00. 
From points on the Knox & Lincoln rail- 


either Bath or Rockland, as parties may 
prefer. 


F EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. | | Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 


Brockway 


"Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 


CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. ' 


The Portland, Bangor, Mt. Desert, and 
Machias Steamboat Co. make the following 
round-trip rates: Castine, $1.50; Deer 
Isle and Sedgwick, $1.00; Millbridge, 


The Boston & Bangor Steamship Co. 
makes a round-trip rate of $5.00 to Bar 
Harbor. Tickets good to go from July 1 
to 9, and to return on or before Aug. 2. 

Steamer leaves Foster’s Wharf cach sec- 
ular day at 5.00 o’clock, p. m., and arrives 
at Rockland at 6.00 the next morning. 
Changing to the steamer, “ Mount Desert,” 
the passengers will arrive at Bar Harbor at 
10.30 a.m. Staterooms, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Meals on board, 50 cents each. 

Passengers from New York City can pur- 
chase tickets, by rail, at the Grand Central 
Depot, having a choice of routes. Infor- 
mation concerning railroads and hotels can 
be obtained by addressing J. W. Webster, 


Malden, Mass. 
SwASEyY’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No, 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 


factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
‘ang the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 
Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a board.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


WHAT music to take to the seashore or moun- 
tains, is a question which Oliver Ditson & Co. an- 
swer by the announcement of the following attract- 
ive publications: Avonia Bonney’s capital setting 
to Robert Burns’ characteristic ballad, ‘‘ Bonny 
Wee Thing;’’ Forman Smith’s ‘‘ Dance of the 
Nymphs,’’ a sparkling composition for the piano 
or organ; each thirty-five cents. Wheeler's bril- 
liant Waltzes, ‘‘ Happy Winter Nights,’’ forty 
cents, and Lillian F. Sevaits meritorious grand 
march, ‘‘ Guiding Star,’ thirty cents. Besides 
these, are Folk Song, Romance, Lullaby, Hunt- 
ing Song, Little Snowdrop’s Funeral and Bright 
Morning ; cavtivating short and not difficult piano 
pieces at twenty-five cents eavh, by the eminent 
composer, Carl Weber. 

© songs are more popular with old, young, and 
college students, than those contained in Ditson's 
famous College Song Books. The latest of these, 
and by far the largest and most attractive collec- 
tion ever published at fifty cents, is their remark- 
ably popular book entitled ‘‘ College Songs.’’ It 
has appeared in a revised edition, just in time to 
contribute its ‘‘ jollity jingle and go’’ to the 
pleasures of vacation time. 


Agents Wanted. — 


‘TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 


POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to canvass for one of the 
largest, oldest - estab- 
lished, best known Nurseries in the country. Most 
liberal terms. Unequaled facilities. Prices low. 
Geneva Nursery, Established 1846. W.&T. SMITH, 
Geneva, New York. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 
dress at once WILMOT CASTLE & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work; brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and 08. ull of 


—Men an omen. $1060 
Distance no hindrance as We 
Ats. Write for circulars to 

artford, Coun. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate employment. 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


appointed during the Summer. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many se 


Its object 


a rate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS. 
WICK, GA.; also branches in KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the a 
wilremain “ incognito.” 


nts in the last two States 
her State Agents will be. 


(Do not be misled ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now (May 15) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. e will accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. ye 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. Z. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal, 
CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER :—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art Teacher, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 

Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presk 
dency of Dakota ate ny | salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. Hun. of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a en position in New York to the Superintend 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS, 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to ents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. | PLY 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls ” for good teach- 
ers for September. Suecessful Superintendents, 
Principals, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO, 
WD KERR, Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TeacHeErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
wittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetrr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 

sitions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all | aay earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fer. 

ua Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches, 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually suecessful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would ve 
given it to another man.” R. H. Trier, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
oveke ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, . Chicago, Il. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 


The 8. F. C0,, } 


‘Teachers Wanted 
Inel 622 pages. Over 
The Child § Instractor, om 00 liustrations, 


Highest endorsements, One lady teacher took 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


MASON & FOWLE 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Send for circulars. 
661 tf 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT,- Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies 4 ae 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ly of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. — 


R. E. AV 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
TEACHERWY 


H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 


12 KE. 17th Street, New York City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etec., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing 

nh some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. ddress 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


EX Ca, 
°@, 
Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-kKeepers, Copy- 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 
YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


569 tf 


Teachers wishing positions in the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
are invited to apply with stamp to 
JAMES W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Roden Block, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


eow d 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL, AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
RomME, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the past two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. S.S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow os South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, = 
A. B, FANNIN, Mahager, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


ZOSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
BY ypen to both sexes. ‘Add ress Regitrar 
001, OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses id 
{adress I. T- TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
or Prof. E. ht. RUGGLES. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanik 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
| 
ee the Life and Death of Mr. Gou by Rev. LYMAN Al- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wante ee 
200. month made. 07" 
| 
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THREE MONTHS 


’ PREPARATION 


FOR — 


READING XENOPHON. 


Adapted for use in connection with Hadley & Allen’s, or Goodwin’s Grammar. 
By JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Ph.D.. anp MARY BARTLETT WHITON, A.B., 


Instructors of Greek in Packer 


Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 


INSTEAD of spending 


enables the beginner in Greek to abridge that time considerably and be 
quired by a and, at the same time, invests the study with greater 


a classic author. 


nearly all the first year in a drill-book of fragmentasy extracts, this little book | 


sooner the course of reading re- 
terest by basing the exercises on 


sy An examination of the work by teachers of Greek is respectfully invited. 
Price, for examination or introduction, 48 cents, post-paid. 


). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ New Geography. | 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 


“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustra 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 


ahavtdee free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


—— AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
or Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign es. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Broscway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome ; 
Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and her Lessons in English ; 

Mutchisen’s Physiology and H wiene 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. St., Boston. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quasto, boards, each, $1.00. 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 


IRELAND. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Work. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1'25,. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
pectus mailed free. eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johmsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respectthan the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or and address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
= Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used im Actual Business). 
Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


price. oney refunded if not satisfactory. 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 


In five packets of twenty cards each. 


a 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


| Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 


INVALUABLE! 
Every School-Room Should Have One. 


Holt’s Drill-Chart and Modulator. 


By H. E. HOLT, 
Instructor of Musie in the Public Schools of Boston, 


Presenting the MAJOR SCALE in NINE KEys on the 
SrTaFF, with DIAGRAM of SCALE LADDER. Printed 
on heavy Manilla paper, size 32 x 45 inches, mounted 
on rollers (in map form), convenient for schoolroom 
and class use. 
Price, 75 Cents. 

A copy will be sent for examination to any address, 

postpaid, on receipt of price. 
LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Being now in order, Teachers find it 
necessary to be prepared with general 
and practical test questions in Arith- 
metic, Geography, and Language for 
all grades. 


GRADED REVIEWS 


Contains such questions, properly ar- 
ranged and classified, by teachers of 
ability and large experience. 

*.* Sent by mail on receipt of 55 cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
a. B. — 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. whzetolegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
in Elem. Chemistry, 1.1 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 


Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of Zsthetic Physical Training forall Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
eare ; cloth, $2.00, stpaid. EDGAR 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and, 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at 
econ 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


- | THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox (Mass.) A y. 
City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “ The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordinary 
hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dr 
work of teaching composition up to a plane of excellence 
and progressive improvement. 

Intro. price, 24 cents pee packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85). 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885. 

Number Tablets, for pplementary Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 

Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 

nsmore’s First Lessons in slology an ene, 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. Te tures 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt.,, 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


pted to any series of 


es. 


PUL 


ZuoMs uo poyunour 
‘soyoul eZIg 


ada 


Prepared expressly|for school 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 


‘For Circulars and Price-lists M Geographies. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Vonabie’s , 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO,N.W. The Circn- 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


Per Board, dooms, and Rail ond Fares, address HOM, 4. MAFEOON, Oswego, ¥. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 
ats, and Loe. 
a, ychology, cs, cs, 
Hart’s German for students, 
(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 

Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, => 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 


Putnam’s Hints for Home seeding, 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 


bed 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 0 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - «+ 1.55 

emen ence ies (30 vo Each, , 

The Advanced Aclomee (is vols.) Mach." 1:36 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the publishers. 


TEACHERS 


And others interested, are reminded that DITSON & 
CO., publish many attractive things in the way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


Which are most appropriate for summer. 


A Merry Componr or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts.) 

it ont]. by Co tn Coe. Easy and brilliant. 
ill please the boys by its pretty military charac- 
te 


r. 
School Festival, (25 cts.) by C. J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 
Qoanee Among Flowers, (32 cts.) by Schoeller. 
orest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. 
Twin Sisters, (40 cts.) by Saroni. 
Meur in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose, (25cts.) by J. C. Johnson. 
The above five Cantatas are quite “at home” in 
flower time, may be learned in a very few days, 
may be given in the best style with the aid of a 
few bushes and flowers for decoration, and add 
so decidedly to the pleasure of the last days of 
school as to be well worth the trouble of learning 
and giving. 
Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to 
try the beautiful 
New Flower Queen, (60 c.) by G. F. Root; or even 
The Haymakers, ($1.00) by the same author. 


Send at any time for lists and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choicest and most popular 
of the older Gospel Songs and Standard Hymne, 
together with many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
ile the low price at which it sold places it with 
the reach of all. 


160 pages, handsomely bound in boards. 
Price ts. each by mail, postpaid ; 
a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., N. Y. City. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S - 


& Prescott’s Qualitative 


emical Analysis, $3.50 
Prescott’s First Book of Qualitat- 
ive Analysis, - - - 1.50 
Prescott’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 
ganic Analysis, - - 1.75 
Pynchon’s Introduction to Chem- 
ical Physics, - - 3.00 


Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St. 


eow 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Helectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


Designed to accustom children to a correct use of the ele- 


mentary forms of speech, with 


as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


12mo, 110 pp. 


Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. &. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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